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Art. I. Anecdotes of Literatute, and Scarce Books, by the Reverend 


William Beloe, Translator of Herodotus. Vol. III. and Vol. 1V. 
Svo. tgs. 6d. Boards. Rivingtons. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHER holds the same rank among Scholars 
& which a reader of the Racing Calendar holds among 
Sportsmen. ‘The former can tell the names of authors and 
their several editors ; the. latter can call over the*namcs of 
horses and _ their different proprietors :—but neither docs the 
one attain to any knowlege of the real value of those authors, 
without a new and entirely superior application of his intellec- 
tual powers; nor does the other become énowing on the turf, 
without a practical experience and observation of the speed 
and bottom of the racing favourites,—or, at all events, without 
a thorough insight into the Cabalistic mysterics of the betting 
post and the rooms at Newmarket. The Bibliogra pher, then, 
may be considered as classing among the inferi ie! retainers of 
literature ; and it assuredly does not augur well for the cul- 
tivation of the Pelles Lettres, when the petty ey insignificant 
knowlege of title-pages (which is dignified enough for book- 
sellers, and other pioneers of learning,) is exalted to the 
highest honours in the scale of classical distinction. Let us 
not be misunderstood as attempting to deny the necessity of a 
competent knowlege of the best editions of the classics ; —but 
when we see and hear so extravagant a value attached to th 
humble art of bibliography; when the discussion of dates and 
places at which editions were published forms so large a 


part of the study and conversation of scholars; when anecdotes 


of printers and publishers and purchasers supersede any illuse 
tration of the beauties of the historians, orators, philosophers, 
and poets of antiquity ; when the fullest notice of the former 
is considered as interesting and asa fit subject for the table-talk 
of the learned, and the slightest mention of the latter is. dise 
countenanced as sede. collegiate, and scholastic, or is 
loaded with some other term of ridicule; when such is our 
daily remark, and. such our daily suffering, shall we not be 
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excused for endeavouring to apportion his just reward to the 
bibliographer ; to shew how naked he is when stripped of his 
dictionary and his catalogue ; and, allowing him the full renown 
of an intimate acquaintance with his Aidus: and his Elzevir, 
to contend that on some occasions, “ 7/ ne possede pas trop son 
Homére et son Virgile ?” —'This fancy is grown to a ridiculous — 
excess, and requires to be checked. It is painful also to 
witness the absurd value which is attached to a book for its 
elegant printing, its fine condition, its superb binding, or its 
scarcity, rather than for its intrinsic merit 3 and we must either 
laugh or be indignant when we see, as in an instance in one of 
the volumes before us, (vol. iii. p. 186.) that a copy of a parti- 
cular rare book was of unrivalled value because the edges of 
its leaves had never been cut by the binder ! If the leaves them- 
selves had never been opened, how much greater would be its 
value ;—if they never cou/d be opened, how far above all price! 

What are the merits and the defects of Mr. Beloe, as a 
Bibliographer, or as a writer in other departments, we are not 
now for the first time to proclaim to our readers. His former , 
publications have been duly introduced to them ; and of the 
first and second portions of the present Anecdotes, we furnished 
them with an account in our 54th Vol. N.S. p.171. We shall 
begin our survey of his third volume by citing his opinions of 
preceding labourers in the same figld of literature. 

Of Audiifre.i he remarks, with great justice, ‘that in point 
of accuracy, perspicuity, and Ae may say of elegance, he thinks 
this author intitled to pre-eminent distinction, with respect to 
the subjects which his two volumes comprehend.’ Of Mait- 
taire he affirms, and with equal truth, ¢ that no writer on bib- ] 
liography can proceed with security or confidence without his 1 
aid. Indeed it may be asserted of Maittaire, that he laid the 
foundation of this branch of knowlege.’ For a farther account 
of this able writer, we must refer our readers to the first volume 
of Ames. Mr. Beloe’s notices are very scanty: but we do 
not blame him for this brevity, since he intends nothing but a 
cursory survey of his principal authorities, in his preface. ‘In my 
acquaintance with Panzer,’ he adds, «I found, as I became more 
familiar with him, frequent inaccuracies :: but his book is a 
most useful and valuable work ; and when the labour and ex- 
tent of it are taken into consideration, perhaps it may rather 
excite wonder that his errors and imperfections are so few.’— 
© Laire’s Index forms two curious and interesting volumes ; but 
the references are not always easily to be traced. Clement, as 
! far as his work is published, is very satisfactory. Renouard, 
in his description of the productions of the Aldine press, is 


without a rival.’ It should have been added, in a general al- 
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lusion to Renouard’s character, that he combined in a very 
singular degree the scholar and the printer. Of Panzer, too, 
it should have been said that, allowing his excellenciecs, still a 
reference to his work is rendered perplexing and difficult by 
the multiplicity of his indices. Too much value is attached by 
Mr. Beloe to Boni’s improved edition of Harwood, ; that 1s, to 
Boni as the improver ; and we are sorry to add that, in our 
opinion, greatly too much honour is rendered to Mr. Dibdin. 
That his third edition has a certain value, we are perfectly 
willing to allow ; it has indeed improved the art of biblio- 
graphy: but the patrons of the work were too much: inte- 
rested in the manner of its execution. 


‘ Meerman’s Origines Typographice, though his hypothesis may 
‘not be aeceded to, contains much curious information. De Bure ts 
in every one’s hands; but since his time, more satisfactory knowledge 
on the subject of rare books has been obtained. His work, aever- 
theless, comprehends much important matter, and should necessarily 


‘form a part of every bibliographical collection.’ 


So far, so good, respecting the names and characters of 
those writers, who should be ctudied by the amateur in this 
daily improving science, if it must be so called. Mr. Beloe has 
given, and promises to give, fuller information on the subject : 
but this will suffice for the present. He has furnished us 
also with a select list of catalogues; of which we shall only 
observe that, since his book may be considered as. introductory 
to the studies which he recommends, rather than as recondite, 
he should omit nothing which can assist the beginner. Now, 
although every bibliographer is well aware that, under the title 
of Periergus Deltophilus, is hidden the real name of the Count 
Reviczky, still the uninitiated reader should be informed 
(which he is not told by Mr. Beloe) that the catalogue so titled 
describes what was formerly the Polish Ambassador’s Ten, 
and what now forms the basis of the superb collection of Lord 
Spencer. This latter fact Mr. B. indeed mentions. — On that 
collection, and on some others, we shall also add afew remarks. 
Mr. Beloe certainly ought to have given some general account 
of a similar nature ; for we must maintain our opinion that his 
book is merely elementary, and should: be dedicated In usum 
Bibhiographice Juventutis. 

Among the principal libraries in this country, the most. ge 


nerally perfect is that of Lord Spencer. It is rich in Edie. 


tiones Principes, and unique ‘books of various descriptions: it 
has many Aldusses on vellum; and nothing is admitted which 
has passed through the hands of the French artists ; or, in other 
words, which has been washed. That so magnificent a collec 
tion should not lose in the grandeur of its effect, by being divided 
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between Althorpe and St. James’s, will be the opinion of the 
admirer of backs and bindings: but the scholar will be pleased 
to find a nobleman consulting utility rather than ostentation.— 
Mr. Dent’s library should be mentioned as rich in large-paper- 
copies of the Greek and Latin classics. He was the purchaser 
of Mr. R. Heathcote’s collection. It betrays, however, a 
strange exclusion of Italian and other modern literature. — 
The Bishop of Ely’s colleetion is very select, and famous for 
early printed classics. Dr. C. Burney has perhaps one of the 
best private classical libraries in England.—As a public library, 
singularly excellent for a peculiar class of books, viz. on the sub- 
ject of divinity, we must not omit to mention that of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. — Colonel Stanley has a most valuable 
store of topography.— Mr. Bindley abounds in black-letter 
tracts. — Mre'T. Grenville has great classical treasures; and 
among other modern rarities, a large-paper copy of Tyrwhitt’s 
Aristotle’s Poetics, of which onlythirty copies were printed. One 
of them has lately been presented by the University of Oxford 
to their new Chancellor. — Lord Selsea is the proprietor of one 
of the best dilettanti libraries in the country.— Mr. Heber, 
we understand, possesses a very universal collection of valu- 
able books; and we are confident, since we hear it in all 
quarters, that he deserves the praise bestowed on him by his 
poetical friend, of the most liberal communication of his 
possessions. 

These ate a few of the chief private libraries in the king- 
dom; and we should have been pleased to have transcribed 
the account*from Mr. Beloe, rather thaa to have been com- 
pelled thus briefly to supply it ourselves. 

Mr. B. commences his third volume with a biblical catalogue ; 
which, although sufficiently prolix, we cannot consider as 
perfect. In the list of the Complutensian Polyglotts, he has 
omitted that which exists in Eton College library; and in his 
notice of the Alexandrian MS., he gives no account whatever 
of the book, says nothing of the supplement, and indeed 
in this as in too many other instances supplies the reader 
with no more information than a bookseller’s catalogue would 
amply furnish. ‘The copy of this MS., which he names as that 
of Mr. Cracherode, should be mentioned as now belonging to the 
British Museum. Of anecdotes or remarks, curious or useful, 
we have so plentiful a scarcity throughout these volumes, in all 
departments of bibliography, that in the biblical portion 
perhaps we had no reason to expect to be told (as we are not 
told by Mr. B.) that Mr. Edwards, in his extensive and valuable 
collection, among many other curiosities, is in possession of 


-Luther’s Bible, with Luther’s autograph in it, that of Me- 
lancthon, 
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lancthon, and those of several other Reformers. We under- 
stand that it does not contain the disputed and now generally 
rejected verse, 1 John, v. 7. | 

Mr. B. says nothing of the great demand for curious editions of 
the Bible and the Testzment, which is so remarkable at present 
among the collectors; and we ought to have heard more about 
the Vulgate, and the strange wood-cuts which distinguish 
some editions of that translation, of which the Complutenstan 
editors speak so extravagantly, not to say ridiculously :— 
“© Mediam Latinam beati Hieronymi Translationem, velut inter 
S;zagogam et orientalem Ecclesiam posuimus, tanquam duos bine 
inde latrones, medium autem Jesum, h.e. Romanam sive Latinam 
Ecclesiam collocantes.” —-Of the famous Polish Bible, (which 
Mr. B. supposes to have been translated from the Vulgate, 
because the 7th verse of 1 John v. occurs in it, as he is in- 
formed,) we have an interesting account, from which we shall 


select a part: 

‘ Biblia Polonica a Pinezontanis edita et a Socinianis publicata, ex 
Hebraicis et Grecis Fontibus, cura et sumpt. Nicolai Radzivilii Palatini 
Vilnensis cum ejus epistola nuncupata Sigismundo Augusto Polonice Regi. . 


© Impresse Brestie Urbis in Lithuanta, cnno domini, 1563. 
¢ De Bure represents this as one of the scarcest books in the world, 


and adds, that the expence of printing it, which was defrayed by. 


Prince Radzivil, Palatine of Volna, amounted to ten thousand 
golden crowns. It was entirely superintended by the leaders of the 
Socinians, among whom was the celebrated Michael Servetus. De 
Bure observes. that only two copies were known, one in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna, and the other in the Royal Library of Paris. 
Earl Spencer has however a beautiful copy, for which I have heard 
he gave one hundred pounds. The Bishop of Rochester’s wants, I 
believe, a leaf. The title is in the Polish language, which De Bure 
was not able to translate, as the copy at Paris had no title, and several 


leaves at the beginning were torn out. 
‘ Between the Old and NewTestament, there are several preliminary 


dissertations in the Polish language. 
© For further particulars concerning this great literary curiosity, see 


Clement Bibliotheque Curieuse de Livres rares. Vol. IV. p.1g0.? 
Sixteen pages in the theological department, which follows 
the biblical, are wasted on W. Tindal; with, we regret to Say, 
uotations, too obviously book-making, from his works, 
Indeed the whole of this division is tco full fora catalogue, 
though too scanty for a satisfactory account of the authors 
mentioned. It is something in appearance between biblio- 


graphy and literary biography, but in fact neither: —in a 


word, it is a sort of non-descript bibliographical melodram. 
At page 78. Mr. B. gives an account of a version of the 
New ‘Testament into Latin Hexameters by John Bridges, 
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Bishop of Oxford. ‘ The labour,’ he says, ¢ of translating 
the whole of the Testament into Latin Hexameters may be 
easily conceived. ‘The reader may judge of its execution by 
the following specimen: _ 
“© Capt. 5. : 
‘¢ Zurbam deinde videns (ascenso monte) sedebat 
Discipult cius et ipsum (quando sederet) adibant 
2. Ore et aperto docebat eos, hec verba loquutus. 
3. felices qui spiritu ydem paupere constant 
Quandoguidem regnum celorum existit egrum.”? Fc. &Fc.' 

With the continuation of this trash, Mr. Beloe fills another 
page; and ¢ the reader may judge’ of Ais knowlege of Latin 
verse, who could so highly appreciate the labour of composing 
fifty thousand such Hexameters; or rather sections of incor- 
rect prose, really below the composition of a boy of twelve 
years of age.— How would Mr. B. be overwhelmed with 
Dobson’s Milton in Latin, and Du Porte’s book of Job in 
Greek! How would the Centos of the Fathers, and Nonnus’s 
Paraphrase of St. John, confound him with astonishment and 
admiration ! | 

In the catalogue of the Greek books printed before the 15th 
century, Mr. B. professes himself indebted to Dr. C. Burney’s 
MS. observations on this subject. Doubtless, the greatest 
value to which Mr. B.’s catalogue can lay claim must be de- 
rived from such a source: but he has copied Panzer and other 
bibliographers, by a reference to whose indices, any reader 
might with a little trouble form a separate catalogue of this 
nature for himself; and, we think, with a more perfect arrange- 
ment. At page 158. Mr. B. mentions the Editio Princeps of 
Homer, printed at Ilorence, A. D. 1488; and at pages 301, 2, 
3, 4, 5, he gives a most minute account of the book. In his 
list of the possessors of copies, (which, however, he does not 
profess to be complete,) he omits that which lately belonged to 
Dr. Heath, and was sold at Jeffery’s auction for the enormous 
price of ninety-six pounds, to a bookseller; although it had 
been twice washed, arid ruled to conceal the flaws. Mr. Ed- 
wards had procured a copy on vellum of this superb book, but 
it was seized by the French in Italy. — This Editio Princeps is 
described in enthusiastic terms by Gibbon. 

Of the Antholgia Planudis, printed at Florence 1494, Mr. 
Beloe furnishes a very unsatisfactory account at page 161.— 
He refers indeed to Maittaire, from whose account of the 
Capital-letter Greek books, he adds, ‘ some observations are given 
in another part of the work.’ We dislike this division of 
information on the same subject. The subjoined references, 
also, to numerous other bibliographers on this Aditio Princeps, 
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mizht have been superseded by a concise account of the work, 
in this its proper place. The book is a very small quarto, 
printed in a neat though uncommon type. A fine copy of it 
was sold at Jeffery’s auction; and some time ago a copy was 
in Mackinlay’s shop, marked 12 guineas, but without the 
preface; which greatly enhances the price. | 

The Apollonius Rhodius (1496.) was another of the Edi 
tiones Principes which occurred in the above sale. This book, 
and the Anthologias mentioned before it, are becoming rare: 
but the reader is merely referred to an account of them by 
Mr. Beloe, who gives scarcely any description himself. He 
remarks indeed of the Lucian, (also printed at Florence in 1496) 
that, notwithstanding its beautiful Greek type, and the large 
font of letters which the printers of it must have had, those 
letters were never used in another book; and that this singu- 
larity belongs to some other large works of the 15th century. 
So improbable a fact should be substantiated by the soundest 
authorities. ‘The great expence of such a font of letters being 
incurred for only one publication is a circumstance that ought 
to be established beyond a doubt, before a narration assumes the 
place of a conjecture on such a point. Mr. Beloe, subjoining 
the remark to his authorities on the general history of the book, 
seems to make it solely on his own authority : but this perhaps 
is no more than an inaccuracy of arrangement. 

The Editio Princeps of Suidas, mentioned at page 171, 1s 
not said to be what it is, a most incorrect and mutilated per- 
formance ;—and in page 175, after the usual string of refe- 
rences, but without any description of the edition of Galen print- 
ed at Venice in the year 1500, we are told ¢ that few beoks are 
of greater rarity, and that the Bishop of Rochester (now 
of Ely) has a copy!’ 

At page 223. we have a splendid account of the second 
Roman edition of Virgil, from the joint pens of Mr. Beloe 
and Dr. William Hunter; the latter of whom affixed a note, 
descriptive of the book, to his copy preserved in Hunter’s 
Museum :—but we, anti-bibliographers as we are, cannot 
help smiling at the value attached to early editions, when the 
editors of a Latin poet prefix to their work such verses as the 
following : 

“ Conradus suuweynheym : Arnoldus panrartzque magistri 
Rome impresserunt talia multa simul. 
Petrus cum fratve Francisco Maximus ambo 
Hiuic operi optatam contribuere domum.” page 223, 
May we not exclaim, with Virgil’s own indignation, 
‘© Non tu in triviis, indocte, solebas 
Stridenti miserum stipuld dispendere carmen 2?” 
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Of another Virgil, we have at page 230. the following in- 
formation, conveyed in language as elegant and terse as any 
which we have lately been accustomed to see: ‘There is a 
copy of the Virgil I am next about to describe in the King’s 
library at Blenheim, as well as with Lord Spencer.’ 

‘ Virgilii Maronis opera que extant, necnon et alia opuscula 
eum Priapeiis, 1472, Fol. This is No, 2664 of De Bure,’ &c. 
— but we have no room for farther extracts from Mr. B.’s. 
3d volume. He should here have informed us, as he does slightly 
in the 4th volume, in his account of early printed books, that 
most of the Greek prose authors were printed in Latin transla- 
tions first, for the purpose of wider diffusion in the western 
empire: consequently, the Lditiones Principes of these authors 
bear occasionaily a price disproportionate to their worth; though, 
being in some instances translated from MSS. no longer extant, 
and different from those which the Greek copies followed, they 
become the surest guides to the restoration of the genuine 
text. ‘ 

The frequent expressions of Mr, Beloe, ‘I am informed,’ ¢« I 
believe,’ ‘I have some suspicion,’ &c. mark him as tooconjectural 
and uncertain in his opinions, for a safe director. He takes, 
indeed, too much on trust; and at all events, if he employs 
friends at Bristol to examine books for him, he might do 
the same at the Universities: yet he seems to be very little 
acquainted with the Oxford and Cambridge catalogues. 

We shall close our account of this 3d volume of ¢§ Anecdotes,’ 
&c. with an anecdote which we need not say is untold by Mr. B. 
of the Editio Princeps of Manilius ; —to shew that, even in the 
present day, when the ald collector pathetically laments ‘that 
‘¢ book-stalls are not what they were in his youth !”, and when 
all the bidders at auctions are almost equally kxzowing, (thanks 
to the priced catalogues,) that even now Good Fortune may 
attend the indefatigable purchaser. An eminent scholar, re- 
turning with a late eminent bookseller in a coach from a sale, 
dropped out of a lot of books which he had bought for a few 
shillings, the ditio Princeps of Manilius!— He presented it 
to the Bishop of Rochester (Ely), in whose collection Mr. B. 
mentions if as unique. 

In Mr. Beloe’s progress through his anecdotes of litera« 
turc, le reminds us of Pope’s famous simile of the traveller 
who 

«© Sees Alps on Alps arise ;?? — 
or rather of Goldsmith’s description, 


‘6 Where wilds, immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as we go 3” —= 
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for scarcely have we entered on the introduction to the qth 
volume, ’ere we are told of some ¢ new and important matter,” 
which has presented itself. This ‘new and important matter,’ 
as far as Mr. B. has at present chosen to give us any insight 
into it, consists of the following MSS. in Sir Gore Ouseley’s 
collection : 


‘No. 1. A Koran in the Cifi or Cufic character: said to be 
written by Ali, the son in law of Mohammed, the Arabian prophet.’ 
—¢ If written by Ali, it must be nearly twelve hundred years old ; 
but at all events must be considered as very antient, many hundred 
years having elapsed sinee the use of the Cufi character has given 
way to the Neskh, Suls, &c. &c, This MS. is still in excellent pree 
Gervation. 

‘No. 2. Méaz al Anséb, the most distinguished of genealogies. 
This rare and curious MS. was compiled and written in the year of 
the Hejiran 830. It is a genealogical tree of the Tartar Princes, 
their wives, and children; and it is illustrated by portraits of the 
characters there recorded. 

¢ The first portrait in this manuscript is that of Alan Kuwa, the 
daughter of Jubineh, and wife of Diyinbay4n, from whom all the 
great Tartar Princes, Chengéz Khan, Tamerlane, &c. are descended, 
On one side of her portrait, the miraculous account of her giving 
birth to three children after her husband’s death, is related, but in 
‘a more concise manner, than it is given by Khandemir, and other 
Persian historians, from the traditions of the Scythians.- It appears, 
that ffle was awakened one night by a bright flame or light, which 
suddenly entered her mouth and pervaded her eritrails. Her surprize 
was further: increased in finding herself pregnant, without the intere 


vention of human aid. Possessed of a great character for chastity, . 


and anxious to remove all doubts from the minds of her subjects, 
she convoked an assembly of her Chiefs, and related to them he 
particulars of her situation. She moreover insisted on a few of the 
elders remaining in her bed-chamber at the usual hour of the light’s 
making its appearance, and as they witnessed the phenomenon, and 
vouched for Alan Kuwa’s veracity and chastity, her subjects de- 
parted quite satisfied of her pregnancy being a favour from Heaven, 
At the usual period of gestation she was delivered of three sons, Ist. 
Buki Kabghan, from whom the tribes of Kabghin and Kapchak are 
descended; 2d. Bukaji Salji, from whom the Seljukian Princes 
derive their origin; and 3d. Buzanjer, from whom Chengez Khan 
and Tamerlane boast their descent. 

‘No, 3. Tarikhi Cashmir. A history of the romantic and de. 
lightful kingdom of Cashmir, from the earliest times down to the 
year of the Hejirah, 997.’ 

‘No. 4. Beharistan, The garden of spring; a book on Ethics 
and education,’ &c. &c. 


Jts author was born in the year of the Hejira 817. 


‘No. 5. Diwani Shahi. A Diwan or eollection of Odes by Shahi, 
transcribed by the famous penman Mir Ali, in Bokhara. In the 


ear of the Hejira, 940,’ 
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These and a few other MSS. and drawings are enumerated 
by Mr. Beloe, out of the 1200 volumes in Sir Gore Ouseley’s 
collection. We know not how extensive Mr. B.’s knowlege 
of oriental literature may be: but so few persons in this 
country (even yet) are qualified to decide on the subject, that, 
in his present as well as his future accounts of these MSS. 
«* he must have it all his own way;” and we entreat him, as 
be is great, to be merciful. — After the preliminary sketch above 
cited, Mr. B.’s 4th volume contains an account (or rather a 
bare catalogue) of the editions of historians and geographers 
of the 15th century; of Latin translations of the Greek histo- 
rians, geographers &c.; of the Fathers; of orators and epis- 
tolary writers; of writers on natural history and philosophy ; 
of the commentators on Aristotle; of grammarians; and it 
concludes with some miscellaneous remarks relating to early 
topography. — Mr. Beloe tells us at the end of his 3d vo- 
lume, that he reserves his additions and corrections ‘to the 
end of the sth volume; and they will be accompanied by a 
general index to the whole work.’ — We cannot help thinking 
that, by forming such a general index to the different biblio- 
graphers from whom he has extracted his accounts, (at least 
to those parts of their works in which the books that he men- 
tions are described,) and by subjoining some short notices 
_and general remarks of his own, Mr. B. might have presented 
the book-collector with a much more valuable and much 
cheaper vade mecum, than he has offered to the public in five, 
and (since Sir Gore’s discoveries) perchance, in six octavos. 
The total want of arrangement in the work at present must 

eatly diminish its utility, supposing the descriptions of books 
to be fuller and more correct than they are, for professed 
anecdotes of literature and scarce books: but in our proposed 
curtailment of Mr. B.’s performance, we must allow him an 
appendix of his remarks on Aristotle’s commentators. These 
remarks, we are happy to be able to say, evince industry 
usefully employed. ‘We extract the introductory paragraphs ; 
and, recommending this part of Mr. B’s. compilation to the 


articular notice of bibliographers, and a careful revision of 
5 . 


the whole publication to the author himself, we shall bid 


him adieu. 


¢I am now about to undertake a new and arduous task, which J 
am the rather induced to do, because, as far as my knowlege extends, 
it exhibits a novel feature in English Literature. 

¢ I shall give a concise account of the Commentators on Aristotle 


in Greek, Arabic, and Latin, in chronological order. It must 


be brief, for they are so numerous, that an extended life would 
hardly 
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hardly suffice for a careful examination of their contents. Their 

reat number may easily be accounted for : Aristotle was the 
first who collected and animadverted upon the philosophic opinions 
of those who preceded him. He forms an era in the history 
of human wisdom, and for many succeeding centuries the most 
accomplished of mankind exercised their talents in investigating 
the dogmas of the Peripatetic school. The Stagirite, their mighty 
master, was often abrupt, concise, and inconclusive in what he de- 
livered. It was therefore the more essential to examine, explain, 
and illustrate the maxims of him, who after all was constantly re- 
ferred to by the sages who succeeded him in Greece, and afterwards 
in Egypt. | 

‘To enter at all into the question of their relative merits would be 
an endless, and perhaps uninteresting employment. ‘Their objects 
were infinitely multiplied and various. Some confined themselves 
to animadversions on the simple text; others expatiated on Aris- 
totelian doctrines; some again endeavoured to reconcile the seeming 
contradictions between the schools of the Stagirite and of Plato; 
others gave public lectures on his works at large. The Commen- 
taries of Alexander Aphrodisius, of Porphyry, Antmonius Hermeas, 
Simplicius, and Syrianus, may be considered as prelections to an 
undertaking of the kind last mentioned. | 

‘Yet there can be no doubt, but that he who has leisure and ability 
to examine the more popular of these Commentators, will find his at- 
tention sufficiently rewarded. He will perceive every species of 
argument employed, all the learning of the times, the greatest 
acuteness, and the most curious illustration of the most important 


subjects of Literature.’ 
We hear that Mr. Beloe’s sth volume is in considerable for- 


wardness. iF Ho dg 
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Art. II. An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language: 
illustrating the Words in their different Significations, by Examples 
from ancient and modern Writers ; shewing their Affinity to those 
of other Languages, and especially the Northern: explaining 
many Terms, which, though now obsolete in England, were for-~ 
merly common to both Countries; and elucidating national 
Rights, Customs, and Institutions, in their Analogy to those of 
other Nations; to which is prefixed, a Dissertation on the Origin 
of the Scottish Language. By John Jamieson, D.D. F.R.S. 
Fd. & F.5.A.S. gto. 2Vols. 4l.4s. Boards. Printed at 
Edinburgh, and sold in London by Nicol, Longman, Cadell, &c. 


T° compile a dictionary, even with many aids, requires so 

much patient industry, accuracy, and judgment, that the 
qualities which are adapted to the task are very seldom found 
united in one person: but for the construction of a dictionary 


of the Scottish language, the resources are uncommonly few: 
; Indeed 
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Indeed no work of that description existed previously to the 

resent, which, by serving as a basis, might have abridged 
and facilitated the labour which Dr. Jamieson has here exerted. 
The glossaries which are attached to some of the Scottish books, 
and which are in gencral very erroneous and imperfect, were the 
chief written materials of which any use could be made. The 
words, therefore, were to be collected by tedious and painful 
search from the books of the Scottish language 5 and, by careful 
attention and extensive communication, from the verbal 
discourse of that part of the people whose language remains 
the nearest to the antient standard. When we consider what 
under these difficulties is here performed, we are much more 
disposed to applaud than to censure ; and to fix the attention 
on the serv:ce which the author of these volumes has actuall 
rendered, rather than on the circumstances in regard to ee | 
his efforts may be found deficient. 

r. Jamieson’s work may be regarded in two lights; and 
in a both it must appear an object of importance. It may be 
viewed either as a monument to fix the memory of a peculiar 
and interesting dialect of the language which we speak; 
or as a treasure of illustration and instruction for those 
etymological inquiries into the origin and nature of language, 
of which the present age has already seen so valuable a specimen. 
Tt will be proper, before we enter on the particular criticism 
of the volumes before us, to offer a few reflections on each of 
these general points. 

Since the Scottish government has been merged in the English, 
the natural consequence has been a gradual assimilation of the 
two nations in manners and character 5 and language being 
one of the most changeable pecuiiarities of a people, the 
‘Scottish dialect has naturally felt the influence of the general 
‘causes of change, while it has also been affected by some 
very powerful causes peculiar to itself. It has in a great 
measure ceased to be a written language, from the natural 
disposition of every man who writes, to accommodate himself 
to the understanding and taste of the greatest possible number 
of readers; and being no longer a written language, it has been 
discarded as the medium of elevated discourse, and of com- 
munication for these ideas, naturally the most important of 
all, which are consigned to books. It is not, therefore, 
regarded as the standard of refinement or of taste; and those 
who study the praise of elevation, or of refinement and taste, 
in course adopt the language which is appropriated to the 
interchange of ideas which bear those characters. From such 
persons, the example descends 5 from such causes, the progress 
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of change in the 'anguage of Scotland has for the last century 
been exceedingly rapid; and before many mor? years are 
elapsed, very faint traces ‘of the antient language will probably 
be all that will remain. ' 

As a monument of an antient and in many respects a very 
remarkable people, the preservation of the memory of their 
decaying language would rank high among the obdjects of a 
liberal solicitude: but not on this account alone does the 
Scottish dialect. merit the notice of enlightened men: it has 
properties that are peculiarly its own, and that are not among 
the least interesting of those of which language partakes. It 
is a thesis, which we find Dr. Jamieson maintaining, (see his 
Introductory Dissertation) that this language is not derived 
from the English, but is of an origin altogether different ; that - 
it is not Anglo-Saxon, but Scandinavian; and that the tidies 
from the opposite coast, who, in the great movement of the 
northern nations, peopled the northern or Scottish part of 
the eastern coast of this island, were different from those which 
peopled the southern or English part. To prove these points 
is one principal object of "Dr. J? s dissertation, in which he 
displays both Jearning and ingenuity. ‘The matter in dispute, 
however, is confined within narrow limits, since it relates 
to a little difference merely in point of time; because the 
languages are radically the same, and must at one period 
have been spoken by the same people. Whether the separation 
between the different divisions of that people, which produced, 
the difference of language, took place before they came into 
this island, or after that event, is all that remains to be 
determined; and it is surely not very material whether it be 
ascertained or not. The farther we are able to trace the 
languages back, the more they resemble one another. 

Of all the languages which have branched from the antient 
Gothic stock, the Scotch and the English have retained the 
nearest ‘zelationship to each other; so near gs to form 
no more than two dialects of the same tongue. Yet two 
remarkable differences exist ; one respecting the sound of the 
vowels; the other respecting the contrivances which have 
been adopted for softening or melodizing the language. It 
is well known that the English have fallen into a pronunciation 
of the vowels which is remarkably different from that of all 
the other nations who partake of the same origin; and con- 
sequently it is to be presumed that the deviation from the 
primitive sounds is on the part of the English. It would be a 
curious inquiry, if any traces remain which might conduct us to 
the point, to ascertain at what time, or by what degrees, and by 


what causes, the peculiarities in the English pronunciation were 
produced. 
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produced. Whatever those causes might be, the Scots, it 
appears, were exempt from their influence ; and in their 
dialect, the sounds of the vowels remained nearly the same as 
in the languages of the other countries of Europe. Besides 
other differences in the pronunciation of their language, they 
have two sounds of which the English is deprived; namely, 
that which we may denominate the French , and the guttural 
or German ch. These are sounds, the pronunciation of which 
it is found very difficult for Englishmen to learn; and the 
use of them renders complete in the Scotch dialect the com- 
bination of all the sounds which the several languages of 
Europe contain: —a circumstance which yields some faci- 
lities to Scotchmen ,acquiring the pronunciation of foreign 
Janguages. 

Besides this difference in the sounds of the vowels, the mode 
in which the Scots have fashioned the words for pronunciation 
is often peculiar; and the character of the changes which 
they have thus introduced well deserves to be remarked. They 
are almost all intended for the purpose of softening the pro- 
nunciation, ‘all introduced euphonie gratia: the Scottish 
dialect, therefore, is considered as having, in point of smoothness, 
great advantages over the English. ‘The Scots, by the opera- 
tion of some particular causes which it is not easy to trace, 
have antiently had a very musical turn ; and the ear of melody, 


_ being thus exercised, naturallydemanded a melodious utterance: 


constituting one principal cause of the superior sweetness 
which their dialect is regarded by natives as manifesting. 

This opinion, however, respecting the harmony and smooth- 
ness of the Scottish dialect, will be considered by Englishmen 
as standing in need of proof. It is now a provincial dialect ; 
and all provincialism is apt to sound like barbarity. In 
speaking of the harmony of a dialect, also, the tone, the musical 
anflections, with which it is spoken, and the softness of the 
dialect itself, though' two very different things, are very liable 
to be confounded : but any language may be spoken with any 
tone. We may speak English with the tone of a Scotchman, 
or Scotch with the tone of an Englishman; while the softness 


or harshness of the articulation, or rather (if we might make 
anew word) the articulability of the language remains still the 


same. The softness of a language depends on the disposition 
of its vowels and consonants; and it is with respect to that 
disposition alone that we are now considering what may be 
called the northern dialect of the British language. | 

When the vowels and consonants of a language are so 


mixed, that too many vowels or too many consonants are 


never allowed to stand together, that language is easily pro- 
nounced, 
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nounced, and is denominated harmonious. When too many 
vowels concur, the voice experiences a difficulty in passing 
from the one to the other; and that disagreeable sound is pro- 
duced which the Latin rhetoricans called Siatus. When too- 
many consonants come together, it is extremely difficult to 
make the voice give intimation of them all; and the sound 
emitted is that which we denominate Aarsh. Some of the 
vowels and some of the consonants harmonize with one 
another better than others; and a concourse of some of them 
is less disagreeable than of others, or in some cases may be 
even harmonious: but the general and grand cause of harsh 
ness of articulation is the running together of too many letters 
of the same description. ! 
It will be found that by far the greater number of the dif- 
ferences in the words of the Scottish language, as compared. 
with the English, are changes intended to prevent the disagree- 
able concourse of vowels and consonants, where it has not 
been prevented in the English*; and, as all the languages princi- 
pally founded on the Gothic abound in consonants, it is to ans 
the harsh concurrence of those consonants, that such change 
have generally been introduced. In verbal, or rather syllabic a 
literal remarks of this sort, examples only can serve as th 
medium of proof: but we shall not run into a very long 
enumeration; and the commonest phrases shall be chosen, 
because they are the most decisive. ‘ J can’t do it,” — says an 
Englishman. Here we see the concurrence of three conso- 
nants, afd; two of which, ¢ and d, can with great difficulty 
be pronounced in immediate succession, and are therefore 
always harsh when they meet together. We have next the 
concurrence of the two vowels o and z, which it is not pos- 
sibie without an Aiatus to pronovnce distinctly one after another ; 
and accordingly, when they meet in the same word, they are 
generally melted into a diphthong. Next we have, though not 
without vowel interlocution, yet as proximate consonants, the 
recurrence of the same uncongenial letters, d and ¢t.—Let us 
now hear what is the Scotch edition of the same phrase: “ I 
canna dood’ —the oo in the last word being, sounded like the 
French u. Here is not a single hiatus of vowels nor collision 
ef consonants. Canna doo, instead of can’t do, forms three 





at —_"o 


* This observation does not refer to the words which are found in 
the Scottish language, aad not in the English, but to those which are 
found in both, and are only spelt and sounded differently in the one and 
in the other. It is this which constitutes the main ‘part: of the difs 
ference between the dialects. The words in Scotch which have 


no place in English forma very insignificant portion of the language. 
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very smooth syllables out of two which are very harsh; and, 
by making an elision of the ¢ in it, and changing ¢ into d, to 
harmonize with the preceding consonant, a smooth syllable, 


doo’d, is made out of two, do and it, the junction of which 


is disagreeable. “7 
In the use which is made of the words of very frequent 
recurrence, of which the most remarkable are the auxiliary 
verbs and the prepositions, the most décisive effects on the 
harmony of a language are seen. In forming the vast class of 
negative propositions, with the auxiliary verbs, and the particle 
not, both the English and the Scots have, for the sake of dis- 
patch, abbreviated the pronunciation: but the former have so 
abbreviated as to increase the harshness,. and the latter so as 
entirely to take it away. Could not lays no claim to be 
ranked among the sweetest of syllabic sounds: but it is much 
better than couldn’t. Couldna’, on the other hand, which is the 
Scotch abbreviation, avoids every element of harshness. The 
English have formed this abbreviation by throwing out the 
vowel in not, and bringing the harsh consonants all together : 
the Scotsaby throwing away the final consonant, have made two 
harmonious syllables, the one ending with a consonant, the 
other with a vowel;-——the consonants with which the one 
syllable ends and the other begins, d and 2, being two of 
which the pronunciation happily slides into one another. The 
same observations are exemplified in can’t, canna; mayn’t, 
mayna ; must’nt, which is most offensively harsh, and manna 3; 
shouldn’t, skouldna; wont, winna; shan’t, sanna; don’t, dinna. 
The influence which is produced on a language by phrases of 

60 remarkable a frequency is immense. | 
Of the words of most constant recurrence, the next class is 
the prepositions ; which the Scots have fashioned to smooth- 
ness with an unsparing hand. ‘The terminations of them, 
whether vowels or consonants, they seem to have changed at 
will, according as the words with which they were to be joined 
required change, for the preservation of harmony, in either the 
one or the other. From such of them as ended with a consonant, 
of, from, with, in, &c. they struck off the consonant,’ when- 
ever the words with which they were to be joined began with 
a consonant ; and when these words began with a vowel, they 
either retained the consonant of the preposition, or made a 
farther elision of the vowel. When the preposition ended with 
a vowel, as in the case ef to, by, &c. the vowel was retained 
before consonants, and elision made of it before vowels. ‘Thus, 
when in’English we say with strength, producing a strong and 
harsh combination of consonants, 2 Scotchman says wi’ strengths 
—from France, frae France. With to, they have a particular 
contrie 
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contrivance: before a vowel, to avoid the hiatus, an / is in- 


‘serted, and the o changes into 7. ‘Thus a Scotchman says, come 


to me—gae till him. 
We proceed to the second consideration. —Besides the pecu- 


liar properties which, in the usage of Scotchmen, our common 
Gothic tongue has acquired, and which intitle it to considera- 
tion as a language by itself, it is worthy of peculiar regard as 
a help to those important discoveries respecting the nature and 
origin of language, for so many of whigh we are indebted to the 
penetration and learning of Mr. Horne Tooke. It is by tracing 
our words to their original meaning in the primitive dialect, 


that Mr. Tooke has shewn the nature and mode of signification 


of so many among the classes of our words, of which none but 
unintelligible and absurd accounts had before been rendered. 
In referring them back, however, to the primitive dialect, the 
meansare far too scanty. ‘The monuments of that dialect arevery 
few ; and it happens, with regard to many words, that their line 
of descent cannot be discovered. Of the stages of their progress, 
the memory is lost, and no vestiges of them remain. In this 
state of things, a sister-dialect is of peculiar importance. The 
thread of meaning, by which the existing use may be traced to 
the primitive use, is frequently preserved with regard to many 
words in the one language, respecting which it is lost in 
the other, and vice versd. When one dialect has remained 
much nearer to the primitive stock than another, its advantages 
over that other are in this respect comparativelyimportant. This 
is the case in regard to the Scottish dialect, as compared with 
the English, since it is much more purely Saxon or Gothic than 
the southern dialect. Accordingly, some of the principal helps 
which Mr. Horne Tooke has found, in discovering several of the 
obscurest among the paths of the words of which he has illus- 
trated the descent, have been afforded by Douglas, the cele- 
brated translator of Virgil into the antient dialect of Scotland. 
Had Mr. Horne Tooke been as familiar, or nearly as familiar, 
with the janguage of Scotland, as a native commonly is, his 
labour would in many cases have been much easier, and much 
more successful. When wesay, however, more successful, we mean 
only in regard to the gratification and instruction which would 
have been afforded by the satisfactory etymology of a greater 
number of words: but in regard to the general principles re- 
specting language, to which his etymological investigations con- 
duct, the instances which he affords are sufficiently numerous 
to be perfectly conclusive. ‘The proof, as far as he has yet 
chosen to state his principles, is complete. The Bishop of 
Norwich, and the late Mr. Windham, in company, contested 
and very feebly contested them : but their victorious evidence, 
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when the mind was not previously occupied by guests unfavour- 
able to the reception of truth, has no where probably failed to 
produce its effects. 
When we view the Scottish language in this light, and are 
aware of the essential aid’ which it would afford in exploring 
the etymology of the English, we own that our hopes, on hear- 
ing of an Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish language, were 
raised very high. Were a Scottish dictionary, truly etymologi- 
cal, supplied, the task would be easy to produce that which it 
would be of so much importance to possess, and which we are 
yet so very far from possessing, —a good dictionary of the Eng- 
ish language. In Dr. Jamieson’s etymological labours, however, 
we cannot compliment him with the praise of having contributed 
much to our information, Thoughheis evidently a well-informed 
and a sensible man, he evinces not that high degree of philoso- 
phy which appears requisite even to conceive justly what are 
the true nature and object of etymology ; and he seems to have 
read the work of Horne Tooke without an adequate sense of its 
real scope and purpose. Though Mr. Tooke has embraced 
almost innumerable occasions of declaring that it is not etymo- 
logy to give us another similar word in a different language, this 
is nearly all that, in his etymological elucidations, Dr. Jamieson 
has deemed it incumbent on him to confer on us. It is not in 
tracing§ sounds, but in tracing meanings, that the true business 
of etymology consists. When any word in any language has 
not an original but a derived meaning, the etymology of it is to be 
obtained by referring it to the word of original meaning ; that 
is, the name of some object, whether it be inthesame or in another 
language that such word is to be found. Dr. Jamieson has, 
indeed, taken laudable pains to gain some acquaintance with the 
connate languages of the north; and he has pointed out many 
coincidences between the words of these languages, and the 
words of the language which it was his business to elucidate. 
Now this, by good fortune, is frequently of use, and m many 
instances leads to the word originally significant, but without’ 
much solicitude on the part of Dr. Jamieson: his object was 
to find a word sufficiently similar in sound and signification to 
enable him to believe that the one was somehow derived from 
the other ; and with that discovery he remains satisfied. 
Among the specimens of Dr. Jamieson’s success in the field 
of etymology, may be quoted the following : 
‘ALLTHOCHTE, con7. Although. 
¢ The sonnys licht is nauer the wers, traist me, 
Allthochte the bak his bricht beames doith fle. 
« Doug. Virgil, 8. 49 
¢ Mr. Tooke derives E. though from A. S. thaf-ian. ihaf-igan, to 


allow. But there is not the same evidence here, as with respect to’ 
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some other conjunctions illustrated by this acute and ingenious writer. 
It certainly is no inconsiderable objection to this hypothesis, that it is 
not supported by analogy, in the other Northern languages. In A S. 
thea signifies though, Alem. thach, Isl. O. Sw tho, id. I shall not 
argue from MoesG. ¢thauh in thauhjata, which Jun. views as synor. 
with though; because this seems doubtful. In U. E. hah was writ- 
ten about 1264. V. Percy’s Reliques, ii. 2.10. In Sir Tristrem, 
thei occurs, which nearly approaches to A.S, theah. V. Tuer. 

Instead, of thoch. in our oldest MSS. we generally find thocht, 
abbocht This might seem allied to !sl. thoett quamvis; which, 
according to G. Andr. is per syncop. for tho at, from tho licet, etsi-s 
Lex. p. 266. But it is more probable that our term is merely A. S. 
thobte, MoesG. thaht-a, cogitabat ; or the part. pa. of the v. from 
which E. think is derived ; as, in latter times, provided, except, &-s 
have been formed. Resolve althocht, and it literally signifies, *¢ all, 
being thought of,”’ or ‘ taken into account ;”’ which is the very idea 
meant to be expressed by the use of the conjunction. Indeed, it is 
often written ali thecht. 

¢ il thocht he, as ane gentile sum tyme vary, 
Ful perfytelie he writis sere mysteris fell. — 
All thocht our faith nede nane authorising 
Of Gentilis bukis, nor by sic hethin sparkis, 
Yit Virgill writis mony iust clausis conding. 
Doug. Virgil, Prol. 1§9, 10, 35. 
¢ The synon. in Germ. exhibits some analogy, Duchie being the 
wmperf. and part. pa. of denk-en; doch, although, may have been 
formed from the same verb. V. THocur.? 

Dr. Jamieson is here, in all probability, right ; and we are 
of opinion that the original verb, ¢o ¢hink, rather than the Anglo 
saxon word meaning 70 allow, 1s the root of this conjunction. 
Still, however, this is but an additional confirmation of Mr. 
Horne Tooke’s brilliant theory ; affording an evidence of the use 
which, in this important line of investigation, might be made 
of an acquaintance with the Scottish language. The knowlege 
of the fact that this conjunction was originally spelt with a ¢, 
and was the same in sound and orthography with the past parti- 
ciple of the verb ¢o think, naturally and almost unavoidabl 
(after the instruction received from Mr. Horne Tooke) led to 
the idea that the conjunction and the participle must be the 
same: but, without this knowlege, the connection would not 
easily, and possibly never would, have suggested itself. 

As an instance in which this learned lexicographer is, in our 
opinion, far less successful, we may take the word Quill: 

‘QUHILL, conj. Until S. 

é Man is in to dreding ay 
Off thingis that he has herd say; __ 
Namly off thingis to cum, quéill he 
Knaw off the end the certanté. 


: ~ Barbour, iv. 763. MS. 
* C 2 , = A. S: 
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©A.§. hwile, donec, untill, Somner. Or more fully, tha havite 


the, which seems to signify, the time that. For this conj. is evidently 


formed from the s., as marking the time that elapses between one 
act or event and another. I prefer deriving it from the s., as the 
wv. does not occur in MoesG. or A.S.; although some might be 
inclined to view it as the imperat. of. Su. G. Isl. Aewél-a quiescere. 
‘Thus these words might be resolved, “* Wait for me till gloaming ;’” 
i.e. ‘© wait for me; the Time, that which mtervenes between and 
twilight.” 

_ © Upon looking into the Diversions of Purley, i. 363, I find that 
I have given materially the same explanation of this partiele with that 
of Mr. H. Tooke. But he seems to give too much scope to fancy, 
when he says of the synon. 7i//, that it is a word composed of to and 
while, i. e. Time. 

‘ It is scarcely supposable, that there would be such a change of 
form, without some vestige of it in A. S. or O. E. If there ever 
was such a change, it must have been previous to the existence of the 
language which we now call English. For in A. S. ¢i signified 
donec, or until, at the same time that the phrase tha Awile, (not to 
awhile) was used in the very same sense. Although they occur as 
synon , there is not the least evidence that the one assumed the form 
of the other. 

‘ Besides, one great objection to the whole plan of this very inge- 
nious work, forcibly strikes the mind here. Mr. Tooke scarcely pays 
any regard to the cognate languages. InSu.G. not only is Aeoila 
used, as denoting rest, cessation; being radically the same word with 
A. §. Awile, and expressing substantially the same idea: but #i/ is a 
prep. respecting both time and place. In MoesG., as Aavesla signifies 
time, ¢i/ denotes occasion, opportunity. Now, it would be far more 
natural to view our #i// as originally the MoesG. term, used in the 
same manner a3 A. 5S. Awile, to mark the time, season, or opportunity 
for doing any thing, 

¢ But it appears to me still more simple and natural, to view #i// as 
merely the prep. primarily used in the sense of ad, to. The A. S. 
word til, or tille, is rendered both adand donee. Su.G. till also admits 
of both senses. It is thus.defined by Ihre; Till, praepositio, notans 
motum ad locum, et id diverso modo; dum enim genitivum regit, 
indicat durationem, secus $i accusativo jungatur. ‘Thus all the differ. 
ence between zi//, ad, and til/, donec, is that the former denotes pro- 
gress with respect to place, the other, progress as to tame. As till and 
to are used promiscuously in old writing, in the sense of ad; till, 
donec, may be often resolved into to. Thus, * I must work from 
twelve zi// six,’ i. e, from the hour of twelve fo that of six ; markin 
progressive labour. In one of the examples given by Dr Johns. 
under. until, which he properly designs a prep., the substitution of te 
would express the sense equally well: ‘* His sons were priests of the 
tribe of Lan until the day of the captivity.” 

¢ Jz is no inconsiderable confirmation of this hypothesis, that 
althaugh 4:7 doce not occur in the Teut. dialects, fot, to, is used in this 
sense ; the same prep. denoting progress both with respect to place 
aad time. Tat huys gaen, to go home, to go éo one’s house 3 Tet den 
nacht 
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nacht to, till night I might add, as analogical confirmations, Fr. 


jusque-a, Lat. usque ad, Kc. used in the same sense. 
¢ I did not observe, till I had written this article, that Lye throws 


out the same idea;. Add. Jun. Etym.’ : 

It is more particularly in his observations on the word TILL, 
that we have our doubts about the etymology presented by this 
author. In the first place, he has confounded two words, which, 
though similar in spelling, are very different both in origin and 
in meaning. We have stated above, that the preposition 70 is 
in Scotch resolved, euphouse gratiZ, into till, when the succeed- 
ing word begins with a.vowel. Thus, ‘ gze’t till him” is the 
same with the English “ give it to bim :” but this is still the pre» 
position fo, only accommodated with a consonant to prevent the 
hiatus of concurring vowels: the proof of which is that, if we 
adopt in the same phrase a word with a consonant immediately 
following, we have ¢o restored, —“ gie’t to me.” When, on the 
other hand, z:/7 has a reference to time, it remains #7//, whether 
the succeeding word begins with a vowel or a consonant ; ag in 
the phrases, °¢ keep it till she return,’ —“ work till the sun goes 
down,” &c. in which, and in all similar phrases, the idea of 
time must be expressed by 7i//, or, if not, the phrase is without 
a meaning. Here, consequently, we have no doubt that Mr. 
Horne Tooke is right, and Dr. Jamieson wrong; as, indeed, 
whenever they happen to differ, is frequently the case. 

In taking notice of the sound denoted by the letters Quh, 
Dr. Jamieson makes mention of the pronoun wo, and of the coine 
cidence which may be traced between itand the Latin gui or guis. 
Here was a most inviting opportunity presented to him for 
exploring the etymology of the word, and for anticipating a part 
of Mr. Horne ‘Tooke’s discoveries, the pronouns remaining as 
vet unexplained by him:— but no; this object steod without 
the sphere of the Doctor’s ambition, though the Gothic verb 

uithan, to speak, of which the past tense guoth or quod is not 
altogether disused, obviously presented itself to his notice. 
The following, which is not without its use, and is of some 
though inferior importance, is presented to ws in lieu of ety- 


mology : 
‘QUH, a combination of letters, expressing a strong guttural 
sound, S. 
¢ 6s The use of Duh,” Sibb. has observed, “ instead of Wh, or 
Hw, is aeurious circumstance in Scottish orthography, and seems 
to be borrowed immediately, or at first hand, from the Gothic, as 
written by Ulphilas sn the fourth century. In his Gorhic gospels, 
commonly called The Silver Book, we find about thirty words begin- 
ning with a character (O with a point in the centre) the power of 
which has never been exactly ascertained, Junius, in his Glossary 


so these Gospels, assigned to it the power and place of Qu; Stiern- 
C 3 | heilm 
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heilm and others have considered it as equivalent to the German, 

Scandinavian, and Anglo-Saxon Haw ; and lastly, - the learned Ihre, 

in his Suio-Gothie Glogsary, conjectures that this character did not 

agree in sound with either of these, but “ sonum inter dw et gu 

medium habuisse videtur.”? Unluckily he pursues the subje& no 

daither, otherwise he could scarcely have failed to suggest the Scot- 

, tish Quh; particularly asa great proportion of these thirty Gothic 

7. words can be translated into Scottish by no other words but such as 
begin with these three letters.” Gl. 3 

‘ This writer has discovered considerable ingenuity in his reflections 
on this singularity in our language. But he could not mean, that 
Duh, in our orthography, could be borrowed immediately from the 
Gothic, as written by Ulphilas. For it had been in use in S. for 
several centuries before the Codex Argenteus was known to exist, or 
at least known in this country. It was probably invented by some 
very early writer, in order to express the strong guttural sound of 
which it is the sign. This perhaps seemed necessary ; for as the E, 
pronounce their w much softer than we do gu, they probably 
er a similar sound to A.S. hw, ever after the intermixture of 

orman. 

¢ Sibb. has partly mistaken Junius, who, after observing that the 
Goths by the letter referred to, expressed 9, in the place of which 
the A.S used ow, adds; ‘‘ But whether the Goth. letter in every 
respect corresponds to 9, does not sufficiently appear to me, because 
there are not a few words in the Codex Argenteus, which do not seem 
so much to have the hard sound which belongs to 2, as that softer 
aspiration which is found in A. S. dw, or E. wh.” | 
_ © Notwithstanding the idea at first thrown out by Sibb., that our 

ub has been ‘* immediately borrowed from the Gothic,”’ he after- 
wards, although not very consistently, ** to avoid any charge of 
hypothetical partiality,” assumes ¢‘ a different element or combination 
of letters, — viz. Gw,—a sound — which,” he says, ‘* occurs not | 
unfrequently in the antient language of Germany; ex. gr. gwaire, ; 
yverus, gwallichi, potentia,.gloria.—— When this harsh sound,” he 
adds, ‘* gave way almost every where to the Sw, —the character, 
which Ulphilas had invented to express it, fell of course to be laid 
aside. In Scotland alone the sound was preserved, and appears to 
this day under the form of Quh.” : 

‘This assumption, which he retains in his Gl, is totally groundless, 
Tn what way soever we received our gush, there seems no reason to 
doubt that it expresses the sound of the letter employed by Ulphilas. 
This appears incontestable from the very examples brought by Sibb. 

¢ This letter could not be meant to express the sound of A.S. cw, 
because the words in which this occurs in A.S. are denoted by 
another Goth. character, resembling our vowel uw; as guairn mola, 
A.S cwearn ; queins vxor, A.S. ewen, quithan dicere, A.S, cwethan, 
&c. To the latter the learned Verel. gives the sound of gu; but ta 
the former, of Aw or ghw; Runograph. Scandic. p.69. 

- © Jt has been observed, that ‘ this Goth. character appears to be 














the antient Acolic Digamma asperated in pronunciation.” This sup- 
position is founded on the probability, that * the Gothic tongue was | 
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from the same stem as the antient Pelasgic, the root of the Greek.” 
I am not, however, disposed to venture so far into the regions of 
conjecture ; especially as some learned writers have contended that, 
as Ulphilas used several Roman characters, as F, G, H, R, he also 
borrowed the form of this from their 2, V. Michaelis’ Introd. Lect. 
N. T. sect. 70, . : 

¢ As little can be said with respect to its resemblance to the Hebrew 
Ain ; it being generally admitted that: the sound of this letter is lost. 
It is, however, a pretty common opinion among the learned, thatvit 
denoted a very strong guttural sound. 

‘I shall only add, that where there is no difference between the E. 
and S. words, except what arises from this peculiar orthography, it 
i$ unnecessary to give examples. There is no occasion for this in most 
cases, even where there is a change of the vowel. 7 

‘ Mr. Macpherson has so distinctly marked the relation of the dif: 
ferent dialects to each other, and also to the Lat., as to the pron. who, 
that I shall make no apology for inserting his short table. 


S. MeesG. A.S. O.Sw. Lat. 
Quba, guhas hwa; huo, quis, 
Quhay,  — qubos bua, qui t who: 
hue, quae, 
Qubays,  qubis, hwaes 3 huars, cujus; whose: 
Quham,  qukamma, hwam; huem, quem; AL 
guam ; 


¢{ have not observed, however, that guhay occurs ina different 
sense from guba. ‘They are used in common for E. who. 
€ & Dubay sali haue the curage or spreit to punis thaym for feir of 
this insolent prince??? Bellend. Cron. Fol. 11. a. 
Anone Eneas induce gan to the play 
With arrowis for schute, gubay wald assay. 
A ‘ Doug. Virgil, 144. 8, 
© The use of guay is now become provincial, being almost, pecu- 
liar to Loth.’ 


We now present one among the very unfavorable specimens 
of Dr. Jamieson’s etymological powers : 
‘BIRR, s. Forces V. Bigr. | 


‘To BIRR, v.2 Tomake a whirring noise, especially in mation ; 
the same with dirle, S. 
‘ Ane grete staf sloung dirrand with felloun wecht 
Hynt Mezentius ——— \ 
‘ Doug. Virgil, 298. 21. V. BIER, Se 
‘ Rejoice, ye birring paitricks a’ ; 
Ye cootie moorcocks, crousely craw ; — 
Your mortal fae is now awa’, | 
° Tam Samson’s dead. Burns, tii. 119. 


Any person who had read the following passage in Horne 


‘Tooke’s last volume, p.181—185, might, we think, have gone 
a little farther : 


‘€ Our English verb Zo Bar is the Gothic and Anglosaxon verb 
BAITKAN » Beonzan, Bipzan, Bynzan ; which means, to defend, 
C4 toe 
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to keep safe, to protect, to arm, to guard, to secure, to fortify, to 
etrengthen. and the past participle of this verb has furnished our 
language with the following supposed substantives. 


“A BAR )} A Bar in all its uses is a Defences 
A Barn that by which any thing is fortified, strength 
A BaRow ened or defended. 

A BARGE 
A BARGAIN A Barn (Bar-en Bar’n) is a covered in- 
A BARK, a vessel closure, in which the grain, &c. 13 pro- 
The park of atree | tected or defended’from the weather, from 
The park of adog | depredation, &c. 
A BAakKEN 
A HAUBERK A Baron is an armed, defenceful, or 
A BURGH > powerful man. 
+ OR | 
BOROUGH A BarGe is a strong boat. 
A suRROw 
OR A sarGain is a confirmed, strengthened 
WARREN agreement. After two persons have agreed 
A BOROWE upon a subject, it is usual to conclude with 
BURIAL | asking — Isit a BaRGain ? Is it confirmed ? 
HAUBERG 
USBERGO J 





‘A BARK is a stout vessel, 

«‘ The parx of a tree is its defence: that by which the tree is des 
fended from the Weather, &c. ‘* The cause is, for that trees last 
according to the strength and quantity of their sap and juice: being 
well munited by their Bank against the injuries of the air.” 

© Bacon’s Natural H:story, Century 6. 

‘«¢' The park of a dog is that by which we are defended by that 
animal. 

‘¢ A BARKEN, according to Skinner —~‘* Vox in ecomitatu Wilts 
usitatissima, Atrium, a Yard of a house vel a verbo 7a Bar; vela 
Germ. Bergen, abscondere; a.s. Beonzan, munire, q. d. locus 
clausus, respectu sc. agrorum.” 

«© A HAUBERK. Vossius, Watchter, and Caseneuve concur in its 
etymology. —“*. Halsberga vel Halsperga, vox est Saxonica, pros 
prieque signat thoracem ferreum, sive armaturam colli et pectoris ; 
ab Hals, collum, et Bergen, tegere, protegere, munire. Quomodo 
et in Legg. Ripuariis. cap. 36. § 11. Bainberga, pro ocrea, sive 
crurum armatura.” Vossius. De vitiis sermonis. lib. 2. cap. 9. 

‘«¢ The French, in their accustomed manner changing the x in palr 
to vu, made the word HauBerG: and the Italians, in their manner, 
made it USBERGO. 

‘¢ A uURGH Or BOROUGH meant formerly a fortified Town. 

‘< A puRR Ow forrabbets, &c. is a defended or protected place : to 
which a WARREN Is synonymous, meaning the same thing: for war- 
REN is the past participle of Vepian, detendere, protegere, tueri. 

<¢ 6¢ Foxis han Borwis or dennes. and Briddis of the eir han nestis, 
but mannes sone a not where he shal seste his hede.”’ AMattheu. 
chap. vil. (v. 20 
: \ s* A BOROWE 
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** A Borowe was formerly used for what we now call a Security, any 
person or thing by which repayment is secured; and by which the 
Lender is defended or guarded from the loss of hfs loan. 

“© Thou broughtest me Burowes my biddings to fulfyll.”? 
Vis. of P. Ploughman, fol. 5. pag. 2. 
“‘ For I dare be his bold Borowe that do bet will he neuer.” 
| Id, fol. 47. pag. 2. 
* And I will be your Borow ye shall haue bred and cloth.” 
| od ae dd. tol. 115. pag. 13 

s¢ «© We fynde in the lyfe of saynt Nycholas, that a Lewe lente a 
crysten man a grete somme of golde unto a certayne daye, and toke 
no’ sykernesse of him, but his fayth and saynt Nycholas to sorowe.” 

Diues and Pauper. 24 comm, cap. 9. 

‘< ¢¢ I pray God and saynt Nycholas that was thy Borowe, that 

barde vengeaunce come to the.” 7 
Diues and Pauper. 2d comm. cap. 9e 

# & YF the Borower upon usure fayle of his daye of payment, he 
that is his Borowz may paye that moneye with the usure to the Lener, 
and do his dettour for whome he is norowe paye to hym ayen that 
moneye withthe usure. For it is tothe BOROWE none usure.” 

Diues and Pauper. 7th comm. cap. 25. 

< Buriat, Byngzel, is the diminutive of Byn1gz or Burgh: a de- 

fended or fortified place. Yo Bury, Bypzan, scpelire, means To De- 

fend s as Gray in his Elegy expresses it — ** These bones from insult 

to protect.”” It cannot escape you, that the Latin sepelire has the 

same meaning : for seps or sepes ‘* notat id, quod objectum, prohipey 
mtroitum in agrum vel hortum,” ” 














This instructive specimen of etymological investigation sufhi- 
ciently indicates that dir, which in sound differs little from 
bur or bar, as pronounced either by Englishmen or Scotchmen, 
is merely the past participle of the same Gothic verb from which 
so many of our words are derived. ‘This single passage of 
Mr. Horne Tooke also explains a variety of terms which have 
puzzled Dr. Jamieson ; or of which, at least, whether he puz- 
zled himself with them or not, he has rendered no satisfactory 
account. Among these is the term Law-Borrows ; of which 
he says, ‘itis from Law and borgh or borrow, a pledge,’ &c. 
v. Borch. On turning to Borch, we have the following ex- 
planation ; : 





*BORCH, Borcu, Bowrcn; Borow, s. A surety. The term 
properly denotes a person who becomes bail for another, for what- 
ever purpose. 
’ : ¢ Thar leyff thai tuk, with conforde into playn, 
Sanct Jhone to Jorch thai suld meyt haille agayn. iy? 
| Wallacey iti. 3376 MS. 
¢ He him betuk on to the haly Gaist, . 
Saynct Jhone to dorch thai suld meite haill and sound. 
Ibid. v.63. MS. 
‘i.¢ He 
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¢ i.e. He committed himself to the Holy Spirit, calling on St. John 
as their pledge. V. ibid. v. 452. 
¢ The way we tuk the tyme [ tald to forowe, 
With mony fare wele, and Sanct Johne to Jorowe 
Of falowe and frende, and thus with one assent, 
We pullit up saile and furth our wayis went. 
King’s Quair, il. 4. 
¢ « Saint John be your protector, or cautioner. Berowe signifies 
a pledge. — It appears to have been an ordinary benediction.”’ 
Tytler, N. 
¢ It is evident, indeed, from these passages, as well as from Wallace, 
sx. 45, that it was customary in those times, when friends were part - 
jug, to invoke some saint as their surety that they should afterwards 
have a happy meeting. V.Bonatats. This language seems evie 
dently borrowed from our old laws, according to which, “ gif ony 
man becummis ane furth-cummand Zorgh for ane vther, to make him 
furth-cummand as ane Sail/ man, it is sufficient, gif he produce him 
personallie, Aaill and sounde before the judge, in lauchful time and 
place.’? Skene, Verb. Sign. vo. Borgh, 


¢2. A pledge; any thing laid in pawn. 
‘The King thoucht he wes tratst inewch, 
Sen he in dowrch hys landis drewch: 
And let hym with the lettir passe, 
Till entyr it, as for spokin was. Barbowr, i. 628. MS. 
€ The term occurs in both senses in O.E. Borow is used by 
Langland in the first sense. 
¢ — He that biddeth borroweth, & bringeth himself in det, 
For beggers borowen ever, and their dorew is God Almighty, 
To yeld hem that geueth hem, & yet usurie more. 
P. Ploughman, Fol. 37, b. 
¢j. e. to repay with interest those who give. ct seems to signify 
get, obtain. 
¢ But if he line in the life, that longeth to do wel, 
For | dare be his bold dorow, that do bet wil he never, 
Though dobest draw on him day after other. did. Fol.47, b. 
¢ Borgh occurs in Sir Penny. 
All ye need is soon sped, 
Both withouten dergh or wed, 
Where Penny goes between. Spec. E. P. 1. 2€8. 


¢ Mr. Ellis, however, mistakes the sense, rendering it, Sorrowing ; 
whereas borgh means pledge or pawn, as explained by the synon. wed. 

¢ Pl. Lorrowis. — * Gow a orgh is foundin in a court vpon a weir 
of law, that the partie defendar, as to that dorgh, sall haue tredome to 
be auisit, and ask leif thairto, and sall haue leif, and quhether he will 
be auisit within Court, tindand dorrowis of his entrie, and bis answer 
within the houre of cause. Acts Ja.i. 1429, c.130. Edit. 1566. 
c.115. Murray. Hence the phrase LawZorrows, q. v. 

‘A.S. borgh, bor, fide-jussor; also, foenus; Germ. durge, a 
pledge. Su. G. borgen, suretyship ; Isl. aabyrgd, a pledge, according 
toG. Andr. p. 4, from aa debet, and dorg-a praestare, solvere. Hence, 
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at aabyrg-iast, praestare, in periculo esse de re praestanda aut conser- 
vanda, veluti— fidejussores; and @abyrgdar madr, a surety. Ihre 
derives Su. G. and Isl. dorg-a, to become surety, from derg a, a 
periculo tueri, to protect from danger. The idea is certainly most 
natural. Tor what is suretyship, but warranting the safety of any 
person or thing ? A. S. beorg-an, defendere’; part. p. ge-borg-en, tutus. 
The definition given of aabyrgd, by Olaus, exactly corresponds. 
Tutelae commendatio, ubi quid alteri commissum est, ut is solvat pre- 
tium si res perierit; Lex. Run. This word, he says, often occurs in 


‘the Code of Laws; by which he seems to refer to those of Iceland, 


V. Borrow? 


This isthe common and (little better than) trifling style of ety- 


mology, which consists in giving a word in one language equi- - 


valent to one in another. The parentage and family of the 
word are visible at once from the skilful disquisition of Horne 


“Tooke. 


The instances are tolerably numerous in which .Mr. H. 
Tooke, especially in his second volume, (which we suspect that 
Dr. Jamieson, in the supposed consciousness of superior strength, 
had not taken the trouble of reading,) has. afforded a satisfac- 
tory explanation of words which have remained mysterious to 
the lexicographer, ‘The reader may take, as specimens, the 
words Bei/d and Dwyn, and may compare the account which 


is rendered of them in the Dictionary with that which may be 


extracted at pp. 128, and 206, vol. ii. from the Grammarian. 
After errors, we should naturally proceed to mention omis- 
sions, and they are not few: but we are inclined to treat them 
with much more indulgence. In a first attempt of this sort, it 
was impossible to avoid numerous deficiencics. The wonder is 
that they are not more ; and the patient attention and industry 
of Dr. Jamieson deserve avery high measure of praise. Future 
editions, we hope, will enable the author te supply many of these 
defects; which his own continued observations, or those of his 
friends, may enable him to discover. It would be desirable that he 
could prevail on many of them to peruse his Dictionary with atten- 
tion, and then point out to him all the words which they per- 
ceive to be wanting. Every one, indeed, who 1s curious enough 
to explore the book, should take a note of any circumstance 
which strikes him as an omission, and send it to the author. 
The period of attaining at least a complete collection of Scottish 
words would thus be greatly accelerated ; and the assistance 
which would be procured from Dr. Jamieson, in rendering 
an account of them, ought not to be regarded as of slender 
importance. Of the words which are common to beth Scotch 
and English, the greater part are omitted; the principal 
motive for which, we doubt not, was the fear of rendering the 
book 
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‘book too large and expensive. We trust that the Doctor will 
receive encouragement enough to be exempted from such ap- 
prehension with regard to a future edition: for an entire dic- 
tionary of the Scottish language is the valuable present required, 
but it is evident that it must be a very imperfect dictionary 
of any language which contains not one half of the words that 
belong to it. 

This sort of omission has involved in it makes of a different 
character. A considerable number of words, the same in spel- 
ling, or sound, in both languages, have lost the identity of 
meaning: of which Bzke may serve as a specimen. Dr. Jamieson 
has omitted it, probably as being the same in both languages : 
but in English it has one signification, and in Scotch another. 
In English, it relates solely to the application of heat, in an oven, 
to bread, or other articles of food: while in Scotch it applies. 
to the whole process of making the bread, and to the kneading 
more particularly than to the firing part. If a Scotch woman, 
when kneading or fashioning the dough for her cakes, be asked 
what she is doing, she will certainly answ ery baking ; if she be 
only putting them into the heat, after the other operation is 
over, she will not say that she is baking. Bake, in this sense, 
is a word peculiarly Scotch, and ought to have been explained. 
Compared with the original signification, which is to Aeat, in 
general, both nations have made alteration in the use of the 
word: but the English have made less than the Scotch. 

In one important particular, the merit of the author ought 
not to be mentioned without applause. To perceive the use 
and application of not a few among the words or phrases of the 
Scottish dialect, an explanation of antient customs and manners 
was demanded. ‘This part of his task Dr. Jamieson has often 
very happily performed ; and he has added many important 
elucidations to the information which we already possessed, 
respecting the manners of our early ancestors, and those nations 
who are derived from the same stock. We quote the subse- 
quent article, as exhibiting some remarkable coincidences be- 
tween very distant nations, and containing curious though not 


altogether satisfactory mformation : 


* Bayie-FyYReE, s. A bonfire. 
‘ Than thai gart tak that woman brycht and scheyne, 


Accusyt hir sar of resett in that cass: 
Feyll syiss scho suour, that scho knew nocht Wallas. 


Than Butler said, We wait weyle it was he, 


And bot thou tell, in dayle fayre sall thou de. 
Wallace, iv. 718. MS. 


‘ This is the very phrase in Su. G., used to denote capital punish- 
ment by burning. /baale brenna, supplicii genus est in nostris legibus 
eccurrens; quo noxii ultricibus flammis comburendi dedebantur ; 
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© Hence, by a change of the letters of the same organs, our bane- 
fre and E. bonfre, whicli Skinner wildly derives from Lat. donus, or 
Fr. don, q.d. bonus, vel bene ominatus, ignis; Fr. bon feu. A. #. 
bael-fyre originally denoted the fire with which the dead were burnt ; 
hence it gradually came to signify any great fire or blaze. As Moes 
G. Zalwan signifies to torment, Luke xvi. 23.; the Scriptures still 
exhibiting the sufferings of the eternal state under the idea of fire ; 
Junius conjectures, with great probability, that there had been some 
word in MoesG. corresponding to A.S. bae/, rogus, incendium. 
Bael fyre is the very word used by Caedmon, in expressing the com- 
mand of God to Abraham to present his son as a burnt offering. The 
same writer says, that Nebuchadnezzar cast the three children in 
bael-b-'yse. : 

‘ It is evident that the custom of burning the dead anciently pre- 
vailed among the Northern nationg, as well as the Greeks and Romans, 
The author of Ynglinga Saga, published by Snorro Sturleson in his 
history of the kings of Norway, ascribes the introduction of this prac- 
tice to Odin, after his settlement in the North. But he views it as 
borrowed from the Asiatics, ‘* Odin,’’ he says, ‘‘ enforced these 
laws in his own dominions, which were formerly observed among the 
inhabitants of Asia. He enjoined that all the dead should be burnt, 
aud that their goods should be brought to the funeral pile with thems 
promising that all the goods, thus burnt with them, should accompany 
them to Walhalla, and that there they should enjoy what belonged to 
them on earth. He ordered that the ashes should be thrown into the 
sea, or be buried in the earth; but that men, remarkable for their 
dignity and virtue, should have monuments erected in memory of 
them ; and that those, who were distinguished by any great action, 
should have gravestones, called Bautastetna.” Yngl. Sag. c. &. 

‘ Sturleson speaks of two distinct ages. ‘€ The first,’’ he says, 
6 was called Bruna-aulla (the age of funeral piles), in which it was 
customary to burn all the dead, and to erect monuments over them, 
called Bautasteina. But after Freyus was buried at Upsal, many of 
the great men had graves as well as monuments. From the time, 
however, that Danus Mikillati, the great king of the Danes, caused 
a tomb to be made for him, and gave orders that he should be buried 
with all the ensigns of royalty, with all his arms, and with a great 
part of his riches, many of his posterity followed his example, Hence, 
the age of Graves (Hangs-olid) had its ortgin in Denmark. But the 
age of funeral piles continued long among the Swedes and Normans,” 
Pref. to Hist. p.2. 

‘ According to the chronology prefixed to Sturleson’s history, 
Freyus was born A. 65 before Christ. He is said to have been one 
of those appointed by Odin to preside over the sacrifices, and in latter 
times accounted a God, Ynglinga Sag. c.4. Danus Mikillati was 
bora A, D. 170. 

‘ The same distinction seems to have been common among the 
Norwegians in ancient times. Hence we find one Atbiorn, in an 
address to Hacon the Good, on occasion of a general.convention of 
the people, dividing the time past into the age of Funeral Piles, and 
that of Graves, Saga Hakonar, c. 17. 
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3° Jamieson’s Etymological Scottish Dictionary. 


Of Nanna, the wife of Balder, it is said, Var hon borin a balit © 
ok slegit ¢ elldi; Edda Saemund. “ She was borne to the funeral pile, 
aod cast into the fire.” It is a fact not generally known, that the 
inhuman custom, which prevails in Hindostan, of burning wives with 
their husbands, was common among the Northern nations. Not only 
did it exist among the Thracians, the Heruli, among the inhabitants 
of Poland and of Prussia, during their heathen state, but also among 
the Scandinavians. Sigrida was unwilling to live with Eric, King of 
Sweden, because the law of that country required, that if a wife sur- 
vived her husband she should be entombed with him. Now she 
knew that he could not live ten years longer ; because, in his combat 
with Styrbiorn. he had vowed that he would not ask to live more than 
ten years from that time, if he gained the victory ; Oddo, Vit. Olai 
Trygguason. It appears, however, that widows were not burnt alive: 
but that, according to the custom of the country, they previously put 
themselves to death. The following reason is assigned for the intro- 
duction of this horrid law. — It was believed, that their nuptial felicity 
would thus be continued after death in Walhalla, which was their 
heaven. V. Bartholin, de Causis Contempt. Mortis. 506—5 10.’ 


For elucidations of a similar description, the articles, 
Halloween, Hogmanay, Pays eggs, Beltane, Abbot of Vuressouny 
Lyteyn, Botwand, &c. may be consulted. 

The succeeding quotation will no doubt interest some of our 
readers, from the coincidence which it exhibits between the 
name of one of the most antient streets of London, and a term 


of peculiar application : 


¢€ WATLING STRETE, Vatrrant Srreit, a term used to 
denote the milky way. 2 
¢ Of cuery sterne the twynkling notis he, 
That in the stil heuin moue cours we se, 
Arthurys bufe, and Hyades bataiknyng rane, | 
Syne Watling strete, the Horne, and the Charlie wane. 
Doug. Virgil, 85. 43. 


¢ Henrysone uses it in the same sense, in his account of the 


journeys of Orpheus, first to heaven, and then to hell, ta quest of 


his wife Euridice. 
‘ Quhen eudit was the sangis lamentable, 


He tuke his harp, and on his brest can hyng, 
Syne passit to the hevin, as sats the fable, 
To seke his wife: but that auailit no thing. 
‘By [Vadlyng strete he went but tarrying ; 
Syne come down throw the spere of saturn ald, 
Quhilk fader is of all thir sternis cald. 
Traitie of Orpheus, Edin. 1508. 
¢ ¢¢ Tt aperis oft in the quhyt circle callit Circulus Lacteus, the 
quhilk the marynalis callis Vatlant Streit.” Compl. S. p. go. 
« It has received this designation, in the same manner as it was 
called by the Romans Via Lactea, from its fancied resemblance to 


a broad street or causeway, being as it were paved with stars. The 
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strect itself, it is said, was thus denominaied ‘* from one Vitelhanur, 
supposed to have -superintended the direction of it: the Britons 
calling Vitellianus, in their language, Gwetalin.” Statist. Acco 
xvi. 325. N.’ 


4 Foe Re ote 





A Dictionary being a work of that particular description of 
which no analysis can be rendered, it is only by means of 
specimens that an idea of it can be conveyed ; and we have now 
presented examples of the most remarkable among the par- T 
ticular qualities, by which we regard the present work as | | 
distinguished. "We might add a specimen of its general train, 
which might be taken with almost equal propriety from any 
part of the work: but we cannot farther extend the bounds of 
this long article, and must come to a conclusion. | i | 

It is chiefly in one particular, but that one is of the first and 
highest importance, that the endowments of Dr. Jamieson | 
have fallen short of his attempt. He is a good antiquary and 
a good linguist; and he hes manifested patience, industry, and y 

ood sense: but he is only a second or third-rate philosopher. a 
Had his fortunate qualities been added to the head of a 
Tooke, what an admirable production should we have received ¢ : 








Let not the public, however, despise a truly valuable gift 
because it is not beyond all price, and because something 
better 'can be conceived. Dr. Jamieson’s merits are still of a 
high order ; and he has contributed aid of the greatest import- 
ance to the accomplishment of an object which would be of 
so much value,—an etymological dictionary of our language ; — f 
etymological in the true sense of the term, a dictionary in | 
which the primary use of all important words should be satis- 


factorily displayed. M1 
| : “ Shy 


Art. III. Transactions of the Entomological Society of London, Vol. I. 
Part I. 8vo. pp. 122. 53. White, &c. 
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REALITY 


HE maxim, “ divide and conquer,” is equally applicable 
to politics and to literature; since, in those sciences which 
embrace a great variety of objects, a division of labour becomes 
necessary to enable their votaries to make any considerable 
progress. This is particularly true of natural history, and 
especially of that most interesting department of it, Zoology, in, 
which, though each part be intimately connected with every 
other, it is scarcely possible for ordinary minds to take more 
than a general view of the whole. Consequently, as Zoology 
has been subdivided into ornithology, conchology, entomo-: 
logy, &c. so its cultivators generally arrange themselves under 
the heads of Ornithologists, Conchologists, Entomologists, &c. 
according 
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considered as very important; and indeed we think that the 
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according as they apply themselves more particularly to the 
study of birds, shells, or insects. Such a sub-division has the 
effect of calling forth the activity of a much greater number of 
naturalists, by adapting the studies of each class to the taste 
and genius of the individuals who compose it; while, as it is 
impossible to become master of any one subject without 
frequent reference to those with which it is more immediately 
connected, this partition of industry contributes to the general 
interest of the science. . 


In large towns, where a number of individuals of similar 


tastes and similar pursuits reside, it is natural that they should 
occasionally meet together, and communicate to each other 
the discoveries which they have made in their favourite study, 
and the projects which they have formed for its advancement. 
From such meetings, have arisen the societies and academies 
to which science is indebted for much of the progressive 


improvement which it has received. Several respectable 


societies of naturalists have lately appeared; and among others 
we have now to notice an Entomological Saciety. 


This Entomological Society of London, the first part of — 


whose Transactions is now before us, was formed about four 
years ago, and we believe that its members are not numerous. 
its President. is Mr. A. H. Haworth, the author of a respect. 
able work on British insects, the Lepidoptera Britannica*. 
This institution is not altogether new in this country’; since, 
about 60 years ago, London possessed a similar. association, 
denominated the Aurelian Society. If we may judge from the 


-name of this latter, however, its objects were much less 


extensive than those of the present Entomological society: the 
views of which are very commendable, since few parts of 
natural history better deserve the attention of mankind than 
entomology. The number of insects is prodigious; and so 
many of them have an -influence on the comforts, the luxuries, 
or the inconveniences of man, that it becomes desirable for 
him to extend his knowlege of such interesting neighbours. 
Much has indeed been done since the time of Linné, to advance 


‘the study of entomology: but, while the number of known 


species has been prodigiously increased, the study of their 
economy and uses has been lamentably neglected. It is the 
cultivation of this alone which can remove from entomologists 


tthe ridicule which is too often thrown on them as triflers and 
seh < rT’ ind 9 e 4 c .* 
insect-hunters. ‘The first part of their transactions, which the 


Entomological Society has published, will probably not be 
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Society has been rather hasty in offering to the public so small 
a specimen of their labours. It coritgins only five: articles, 
of which the first and most important occupies nearly two- 
thirds of the whole. | Paw 

This paper is a Review of the rise and progress of the science of 
Entomology in Great Britain, chronologically digested, by the Pre- 
sident. It affords some judicious. remarks on those British 
writers who have treated on the natural histgry of insects, from 
the work of Mouffet, in 1634, to the entomological part of. 
Dr. Shaw’s General Zoology, in 1806. It is. rather singular 
that, among the British authors, should appear the names of 
Linné and Fabricius: we suppose that they were introduced 
through inadvertency : but they will not be the less acceptable 
to those who make the history of entomology an object of 
investigation. We believe that the catalogue of British writers 
on entomology furnished by Mr. Haworth is very complete : 


but we ‘cannot commend the style in which the paper is come 
‘posed. It abounds with pretty allusions and poetical quota- 


tions; which, however they might enliven an essay read 


‘before a private society, are not well adapted to a didactic 


paper, which is intended to meet the eye of the public. 
The second memoir, by the Rev. Thomas Skrimshire, con- 
tains some observations on rearing Insects, and may be interest- 


ing to those who have few opportunities of witnessing the 


changes that take place in insects in their -natural habitations. 

No III. gives a systematic description of a rare and curious 
insect, sometimes found in chalky soils among grass, the Lygaus 
Micropterus, by the Rev. John Burrell. No account is given 
of the manners or economy of this insect, nor is its place in 
the systematic arrangement pointed out. The description is 
illustrated by two well-executed coloured figures. 

The fourth essay is of more importance, and contains an 
account of several rare insects, which were not before known 
as inhabitants of Great Britain. Among these, we particularly 
notice the Lamia Dentator, the Trichius variabilis, the Necrophorus 
bimaculatus, and the Sphinx Galit ; of all of which, coloured 
engravings are added, | 

The last paper in the collection is written also by Mr. Bur- 
rell, and presents the beginning of a Catalogue of Insects found in 
Norfelk. We were particularly pleased with the appearance 
of this paper, because we think that provincial faune afford 
one of the best means of perfecting the Zoology of a country, 
while they enable the student to derive abundant illustration 
from the district in which he resides. This catalogue of 
Norfolk insects promises to he very extensive, since Mr. ‘Burrell 
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has not gone through more than three genera, and has enu» 
merated §7 species. 

Though we cannot speak in very high terms of the importance 
of the Entomological Society’s Transactions, as far as they 
have yet fallen under our observation, we must applaud the 
Institution itself, and wish it every success. We would, 
however, recommend it to the committee who prepare the 
Transactions for the press, to be more attentive to the . 
typography than they seem hitherto to have been; since we: 
have noticed several unpardonable errors in the present. 


Fasciculus. -> MU ft 





Art. IV. All the Odes of Pindar, translated from the original 
Greek. By the Rev. J,.L. Girdlestone, A. M. Master of the(-) 
Classical School of Beccles, in Suffol. Small gto. pp. 360. 
Printed-at Norwich. 

« Four swans sustain a car of silver bright, 
With heads advanc’d, and pinions stretch’d for flight : 
Here, like some furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
And seem’d to labour with th’ inspiring God. 
Across the harp a careless hand he flings, 
And boldly sinks into the sounding strings. 
The figur’d games of Greece the column grace, 
Neptune and Jove survey the rapid race: 
The youth hang o’er their chariots as they run, of J 
The fiery Steeds seem starting from the stone ; ; 
The champions in distorted postures threat ; 


And all appear’d irregularly great!” 
Pore. — Temple of Fame. - 


s¢ Pindar, like some fierce torrent swoln with show’rs, 

Or sudden cataracts of melting snow, 

( Which from the Alps its headlong deluge pours, 

And foams and thunders o’er the vales below), 

With desultory fury borne along, , 

Rolla his impetuous, vast, unfathomable song.” ha 

See West’s Pindar ;~ Translation of Horace, book 4, ode 2, ~ 

Here are two great modern testimonies, and one antient, in 

favour of Pindar ; and of both kinds we could in course enume- . 
rate a legion. Whence comes it, then, that. even among 
scholars he is one of the most unpopular of-antient poets? In. 
Congreve’s excellent remarks, prefixed to his two Odes in imi 
tation of Pindar, the wild deviation of Cowley from his model | 
-was admirably exposed. To fancy that rambling and incoherent 
thoughts, conveyed in loose and irregular numbers, were a just. 
imitation of the great Theban’s enerzetic and compressed style, 
was as preposterous a mistake as the audacity of genius ever 


committed, or the servility of dullness ever copied. ‘The fok 
lowers — 
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lowers of Cowley carried their Pindarics to the extremity of | 
burlesque; and not contented, in aping their real original, the 
leader of the metaphysical school of versifiers, to father conceits _ 


and witticisms and antitheses on one of the gravest and chast- 
est writers of. antiquity, they with equal injustice represented 
him as one of the wildest violators of every rule of metre, and 
as’ a’ mere rhythmical rhapsodist. ° Congreve, as we observeds 
sufficiently pointed out this ignorance in the modern composers 


of’ Pindarics: who, forgetful that the dithyrambics of Pindar | 


(his lawless numbers,” a8 port be is them, )are lost, imagined 
that their own extravagant and barbarous stanzas were correct 


copies of the comparatively regular strophe, antistrophe, and 
epode, in which his only remaining. writings convey his 


eulogies on the conquerors in the four sacred games of Greece. 
His hymns in honour of the gods being also lost, we are unable 
to account for the more than mortal honours which were, con- 
ferred by antiquity on this extraordinary poet. .Enough, how- 
ever, remains to justify; in the opinion of some of the best 
modern critics, the less romantic homage which was paid to 
him by the antients.—How then, we again ask, is it that he is 
still so unpopular ? : 

The difficulty of answering this question would seem to be 
much increased from the good fortune which Pindar experienced 
in this country, by finding a translator equal in his kind to the 
translator whom Homer obtained in Pope, or Lucan in Rowe. 
We mean Gilbert West; whose genius, if the genius of any 
man could have done. it, ;would have rendered Pindar a favou- 
rite among us. He selected, and with excellent judgment, some 
of the most striking of the Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, and 
Isthmian odes: he accompanied his vigorous, correct, ani- 
mated, highly poetical translations, with a full and learned 
dissertation on the first of those great national solemnities, the 
games of Greece: he interspersed it with notes explanatory of 
the mythological, historical, and geographical allusions of the 
original ; and, in a word, he presented the classical reader with 


a publication almost without a rival since his time, for genius — 


adorned ‘by taste, and for learning unalloyed by ostentation. 
Yet Pindar remains unpopular ; and Gilbert West is little read: 


Bold, then, indeed, is Mr. Girdlestone; when such a-selecticon ~ 


has failed, to endeavour to interest us in a// the odes of Pindar.— 
«© He who aspires to reach the tow’ring height | 
Of matchless Pindar’s heav’n-ascending strain, 
Shall sink, ‘unequal to the arduous flight, =” 
Like him, who falling nam’d th? Tcarian Main.” 7 
So satd Gilbert West, in the translation above cited: Yet 


this sentiment did not restrain h.m from the fearful attempt. 
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which it condemns ; nor has it restrained Mr. Girdlestone. — 
The fairest method ef accounting for this apparent rashness, 
which we can take, is to let the present author speak for hime 
self ; : . | 


« While we have long had translations of almost all the other poets,. 
Latin and Greek, there has not yet appeared, in our language, an 
entire translation of the great Theban Bard by the same hand ; though 
many persons have made choice of particular odes, as if to try how fae 
it was possible to exhibit his manner in their own language. Hence 
I have been emboldened to undertake a version of all his odes. Curiosi- 
ty may perhaps procure readers, who may wish to form some notion 
of this prince of Lyric poets, without the trouble of studying the ori- 
ginal ; for whoever has the least acquaintance with the great Grecian, 
must know that he would attempt to read him in his own language 
to little purpose, unless he did study him, and with minute attention. 

‘ There is such a peculiarity of style, a perpetual allusion to events 
little at this day known, a transition quick as lightning from general 
to particular reflections, from fact to fable, from living to dead heroes, 
from the immediate subject of the ode, some feat in the games, to the 
remoter exploits of war, from the praises of the hero to those of his. 
relations, his ancestors, his country, or the gods; to understand al} 
which a considerable knowledge of ancient history, places, and cus- 
toms is necessary ; that it can hardly be expected, even a translation 
will be intelligible to one, who is not prepared to bring with him to 
the perusal, either a previous knowledge or a very close attention. It 
has been however my endeavour to smooth the way as much as pos- 
sible, and if in this very uneven country. some difficult passes still re- 
main, itis my hope the candid reader will make proper allowance. 

‘ So much light has been already thrown upon the subject of these 
odes, the sacred games of Greece, by the learned West, that it would 
be presumption to attempt to add any further observations on this 
head. No other notes are therefore to be expected than such as may 
tend to explain particular passages, or point out the secret connection, 
or some latent beauties.’ 


This is all very just : but in a great degree it serves to answer 
the question which we have proposed. Mr. G. again remarks, 
in a subsequent passage, ‘ that it is the nature of the Lyric Ode 
to glance too quickly over a variety of objects; that unless the 
objects themselves be previously known, the reader must bor- 
row assistance : but if he will have patience, and make use of 
proper aid, there willthen remain no confusion.’ If the author 
be intelligible, certainly none: —but this is making a toil of a plea- 
sure ; and nothing can please in poetry which is not quickly un- 
derstood by competent judges. ‘This want of perspicuity may 
not be felt by those who, by long attention, have mastered the 
previous difliculties of style : but long attention is bestowed only 
on-the business, not on the amusements of lite, excepting by the 


very idle, who are of all readers the n.ost unlikely to study 
Pindar. 
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Pindar. Yet studied he must be, and right steadily too, in 
order that he may be even moderately understood. One 
degree beyond his present obscurity would have wrapped him 
in utter darkness, as far as the general reader is concerned’s 
and he would have taken a station, even on the shelf of the 
scholar, closer to Lycophron than that which he now occupies. 
What, then, have the critics admired with justice in Pindar ? 
His occasional bursts of transcendant poetry, — his brilliant 
passages, —their elevation of’ sentiment and language, —their 
glowing and dignified panegyrics, or sage and moral precepts,—- 
their vivid images, or their energetic expressions. —Even with the 
charm, the peculiar charm of lyric verse which belongs to Horace, 
and to Horace only, we are satiated with heathen gods and god- 
desses, heroes and heroines; and the stanzas which they so fre- 
quently engross are omitted in any voluntary perusal of his odes, 
while we dwell with incessant pleasure on the general reflections 
of moral wisdom which interest every mind, or the pathetic 
touchesof nature which penetrate every heart. How, +hen,should 
Pindar, whose allusions to the gods and demigods of Greece are 


‘so infinitely more copious, — whose odes are a living picture 


of the games and ceremonies, the mythology and the history, of 
the heroic ages,—impart an interest to matters which make even 
Horace tedious? No power of song can render such subjects 
generally interesting. Besides, as Mr. Girdlestone confesses, 
« every one who begins to read Pindar is apt to find himself 
bewildered with numberless images ; with examples taken from 
history or fable, which seem introduced at random: hence he 
is led to blame the poet for want of connection and design ;’ — 
and is he, in reasonably expecting amusement at no very costly 
price from the perusal of poetry, unjust in this censure? Mr. G. 


implies an answer in the afhrmative : : 


* Let it then be observed, that Pindar loves to introduce the praise 
of adead hero; apparently because he was of the same country with 
the hero of his ode ; or because he signalized himself perhaps in some 
particular place mentioned ; but his real design is to entertain by some 
description of his exploits or virtues ; and to leave it to others to 
transfer the praises of the dead hero to the living *. The kind of con- 
nection too, which prevails in his poetry, is such as may escape the 
notice of a reader not very attentive. ‘The parts would often have 
no connection at all with each other, but that the poet has contrived 
to add so fine a link between each, that they hang together as by 
magic ; after reflecting some time we discover the secret art, and with 
admiration acknowledge, that each part most wonderfully contributes 
to produce the grand effect, of the whole design.’ 





_ .™ As some of the antient satirists, under pretence of lashing the 
sniquitous dead, really scourged the living villain. Reve | | 
: 3 Surely 
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Surely, this is too minute and tedious a process for the ‘at- 
tainment of the end in view. If all this previous study be 
‘necessary to perceive even the connection between the parts of 
‘the same poem in Pindar, we ought to learn him in our youth, 
.digest him in our middle age, and admire him after we have 
-passed our grand climacteric. Reading one of his Qdes, in 
-which all this magic is displayed, for ‘the first time, must be 
like looking at the wrong side of a piece of finely -wrought 
tapestry ;—all must be roughness and confusion in the figures; 
“—till we are led round to the right point of view, we must be 
utterly unable to judge of the beauties of the composition ; — 
and the most vexatious circumstance is that we cannot reach 
this point of view, although we are so near it, excepting by 
the most circuitous route. ey 
. In attempting to vindicate the character of Pindar from the 
prejudice conceived against it by those who have from child- 
hood been accustomed to ‘ regale upon the delightful beverage 
of Horace,’ Mr. G. not only makes several observations which 
in our opinion sufficiently account for that prejudice, if it be 
one, but in which that judgment, as we should rather express 
ourselves, is amply justified by the very remarks that are ine 
tended to impugn it ; | 

¢ Horace chose his own subjects ; of course he followed his fancy, 
who (which) led him through the most delightful gardens of Italy, 
a country nearer to us than Greece, and with the minute evénts of 
whose history we are better acquainted. Pindar’s subjects were as- 
signed him by others ; and were in their own nature most barren. 
Whatever therefore we admire in him, must be considered entirely his 
own creation. When a man by necessity, not choice, is fixed on 
a barren flat, if he has the miraculous art of converting it to a 
paradise’ (if indeed he has that art !!) * who can withhold admira- 
tion? Yet while Horace is universally admired, the sublime 
Pindar remains almost entirely neglected, This cannot justly be 
ascribed to their difference of merit, for, if Horace be equal to 
Pindar in elegance and sweetness, Pindar is far superior to Horace in 
sublimity ; if the Roman be admired for his moral sentences, in the 
Grecian you constantly meet with sentences that breathe at least as 
high a strain of morality and more holy thoughts of religion. The 
Italian poet was a polite courtier, and could compliment with great 
ingenuity ; the Theban bard addregsed heroes and kings at the. very 
moment when they were flushed with victory and glory, . but so far 
was he from deifying, that he disdained even to flatter; in his highese 
strains of compliment he loses not sight of truth, nay, he fre- 
quently has the courage, in plain terms, though in a manner not of- 
fensive, to give advice, As to artful transition, if the Roman muse 
equals the Grecian, in gliding with exquisite delicacy from thought 
to thought, the Grecian, far surpasses the Roman in glancing with 


rapidity and boldness, In elegant allusion both poets emt: In 
their 
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their epithets they:are perhaps, ‘beyond ail others, admirable, except 


Homer, who had the iart:to paint. a landskip in. a> single word. 
. Pindar, however, in the sublimity .of these,-surpasses Horace,.and 


even Homer in a peculiarity of boldness... But Pindar was much 
studied by Horace, who, in many admired passages, derives his_ex- 
eellence from the ancient poet of Thebes. ‘The great uncertainty of 
Pindar’s meaning in numerous places, the inferiority of our skill ia 
the Greek language, in comparison with our knowledge of the 


- Latin, his frequent obscurity of style and quick transitions; his ap- 


parent’ want of connection, the barrenness of. the :subjects on which 
he. wrote, and his-metre not being so masical without ite accompanies 
ment, at least to. us; these seem to be the chief-reasons why. he 1s 
comparatively” neglected. The last reason alone is very. powerful. 


_Horace’s odes were intended to be musical, without, the help of the 


lyre, and we soon feel their harmony. Pindar wrote his to be ace 
companied by the lyre, on which the Grecians were taught to plays 


-a8 a common and necessary accomplishment. The constant changes 


contrived by the poet leading the lyre through a variety of melody, 
made probably a sort of air, and this seems to have been one great 


beauty in Pindar’s compositions ; but to us this beauty is lost. We 


cannot, in Pindar’s verses, distinguish an equal harmony as in the 
measures of Homer, from the very flow of whose verse we are early 
taught to feel the mute sorrow of the father as he walks along the 
beach, and to hear the rolling thunder of the dashing waves : but 
whatever may be the reasons why Pindar is not more read, I shall 
not think my time and labour ill employed if this translation prove 
the means of bringing into more general notice the great Original.’ 


'- We wish that we could accompany the concluding sentence 


with any words of good omen: but we really cannot. The ori- 
ginal which the translator has chosen would overwhelm any 
merit in his translation, by its own want of attraction. Yet 


he has undertaken the task with the proper spirit-and feeling. 
As he was desirous of recommending Pindar to the greater 


notice of the generality af English readers, he properly winds 


aap his labours with the following declaration : 


¢ As neither my translation, nor notes, were designed for professed 
scholars, if such should deign to read thus far and should disapprove 
the reasons frequently assigned for Pindar’s various digressions, let it 
be recollected they are chiefly offered as conjectures. ‘l'o read Pindar 
is to travel through a hilly country ; every one observes the boldness 
of the scenes, every painter who attempts to copy must exhibit 
something of their characteristic grandeur; but if he would give a 
fair representation, he must endeavour to show the beauties of the 
vallies likewise. The translator, alas! beholds at a distance and 
often through a mist, insomuch that he must frequently supply by 
conjecture the objects which he but dimly sees. in this endeavour 
to introduce to more general notice a poet less known than most 
others of the ancients, if some liberties ‘have been taken; this,’ it is 
hoped, those who will be the first to discover will be the first to 


pardon.’ . 
— D4 : We 
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yy We have been the more ample in our extracts from Mr. 
Girdlestone’s own account of his motives for the present bold 
undertaking, and of the plan of the work, because we not only 
deemed his explanation clear and satisfactory as far as the 
statement of his opinion goes, but because in that statement 
he appears to us to furnish sufficient reasons for the neglect 
of which he complains; the neglect, we mean, of his antiently 
_ much-admired ‘original. — We have already done justice to 
Pindar’s occasional excellence, even as a poet interesting to 
modern readers.: but we must contend that much the larger | 
part of his remaining works, from subject, from style, and 
from every peculiarity which they possess, are’ justly con- 
sidered as dull, and unworthy of the trouble which they must 
cost to understand them. 

We come now to an examination of the translator’s quali- 
fications as a poet; beginning with some remarks on an 
original Ode in imitation of Pindar, which he has prefixed to 
his work. We were surprized by a note in which the author 
deems it necessary to warn us that he sometimes makes ¢ one 
long syllable stand for a whole foot, according to the esta- 
blished custom of our best poets ! 

© Thus Milton—*< It was the winter wild 

While the heav’n-born child ;’ 
and still more were we alarmed, when we found him ins | 
| troducing the line of fourteen syllables, instead of the usual 
Alexandrine, and apologizing: for occasionally mixing in his 
verses ¢ what have been called Trochaic feet !’ 

‘ Thus Milton. ‘ Stand in his presence humble,” : 

‘Pope.  ** Pensive she stood,”’ ty 

‘Beattie. ‘¢ When with the charm compar’d,” ’ 

¢ Smith. ‘** Children of sentiment,” &c. &c. | 

Smith holds a high rank in this catalogue, and precedes Gray, 

Collins, and Goldsmith :—but what can Mr, Girdlestone mean ?_ 

Why apologize for that which is so perfectly common and : 

admissible ? — But let us view him as a poet, and not as a } 
critic. oe ; Hi ys ) : 

The introductory Ode is in honour of Nelson ; and its 
motto is well selected from ‘the eighth Isthmian Ode: ~~ 
| Esa ye gata nal ODimevovI— 

payors Gecy didcpev? ’ * 
or, as Horace paraphrases the sentiment, 

‘© Dignum laude Virum Musa vetat mori.” 

The following stanza, alluding to Nelson’s early ambition, ap- 
pears to us well conceived; and vigorously expressed’: ' : 
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¢ Oft, when night’s ebon gloom was spread. 
O’er earth, he call’d the spirits of the dead ; 
Before his torch to his admiring eyes 
Ideal camps, waves, warriors rise ! 
Intent his rival soul surveys 
The glorious virtue each displays ; 
Triumphant Henry waves his sceptred hand 
And points to heav’n ; Sidney a willing band 
Of heroes draws with love’s magnetic force *; 
Wolfe takes a sun-like course, 
That sets full soon in blood ; 
While Benbow on the trembling flood 
Strikes Death and Vatour dumb with strange delight 3 
But Nelson’s soul still pants to soar a nobler height.’ 


Here is some bold and (we think) happy language, worthy 
an imitator of Pindar ; particularly the line printed in Italics : 
but expressions of a very different stamp also occur in the 
Ode. ‘Great Alfred’s far-foreseeing soul’ is a very unplea- 
sant phrase ; and ‘ beam’d a tremendous calm’ is nonsense, 
notwithstanding the note about the ¢ dreadful calm before a 
battle.’ We could specify several other objections to phrases, 
which plainly shew the author to be smitten with the Dithy- 
rambic audacity of expression : but we shall be contented with 
observing that ‘ nature’ cannot ¢ fade into eternal day ;’ that the 
‘ flick’ring flood’ is worse than Mason’s ¢ bick’ring blade ;” 
and that the concluding sentence of the Ode is so inverted 
and latinized in construction, that all the surviving effect of a 


very stale thought evaporates in its expression ; 


: ‘ grey Ocean down 

Drops at Britannia’s feet, who weeps his long contested crown ;? 
—an aukward Alexandrine, in the manner of Chapman. — 
We shall next give a passage from the first Olympic Ode. 
The opening of a work may always be fairly presumed to have 
been as much laboured as any part of it; and we have another 
reason for the selection: it is also the opening of West’s 
translation. Now, although “ comparisons are odious,” they 
must be made, if we would form a right estimate of the 
strength of two persons who are employed on the same task. 
We give the older writer first : | 








* The idea of Sydney attracting his heroic followers by love seems, 
when combined with the circumstance of Wolfe’s character immedi- 
atcly succeeding, to have been suggested by Cowper’s lines on the 


latter, perhaps unconsciously. Wolfe, he says, “ put 8q much of his. 


heart into the act, . 
‘¢ That all were prompt to follow whom all lov’d.”” , 
: “ Strophe I. 
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) . *© Strophe. I. 
* Chief of Nature’s works divine 
Water claims the highest praise ; 
Richest offspring of the mine, 
Gold. Ike. fire, whose flashing rays - 
From afar conspicuous gleam, 
Through the night’s involving cloud, 
First in lustre and esteem, crise t 
Decks the treasures of the proud ¢ 
_ So among the lists of fame , 
Pisa’s honour’d games excel ;_ 
Then to P’isa’s glorious name 


Tune, Ch! Muse, thy soundiog shell. 


“¢ Antistrophe I, 
‘¢ Who along the desert air 

Seeke the faded starry train, 
When the sun’s meridian car 

Round illumes the ethereal plain ? 
Who a nobler theme can chuse 
* Than Clympia’s sacred games ? 
What more apt to fire the muse 

When ber various songs she frames ? 
Songs in strains of wisdom drest 

Great Saturnius to record, 
And by each rejoicing guest 

Sung at Hicro’s feastful board.” 


The lines in Italics are flat and unpoetical in the above 
extract: but the whole passage is spirited, and gives the 
general.sense of the original; which indeed is all that West 
attempts, and all that is compatible with the flow of English 
verse, in a translation of Pindar. Mr. Girdlestone’s arrange- 
ment of the mattér is closer to the original ; and our readers 
shall judge of his manner : pianite 


‘ Strophe I. 
‘ Best of all Nature water flows; 
Nought amid treasures richer glows 
Than gold, which gleams like fire ; whose light 
Shoots through the bosom of the night ; 
Proud gold, that swells man’s heart. My soul! 
Seek rot another star to roll 
Along the desert air with livelier fires, 
When the sun warms the bright’ning day ; 
Or, shoulds’t thou try the tuneful lay 
Herpes’ illustrious feats to praise, 
Can wreath-bound Victory nobler raise 
To fame the loud, triumphal strain 
Than from Olympia’s sacred plain? 
. Rise then, ye bards, whose souls the muse inspires, 
Through all his courts the happy Hiero sing 
* Victorious! strike your harps te Jove, Olympia’s king ot 
5 “it 
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* It has been said,’ observes Mr. G. in his note, ‘ that Pindar can 
never be translated. The first word, in-his first ode, shows one 
reason upon which this opinion is founded. The words literally 
trans.ated must, to a modern reader, appear very prosaic. Those 
however, for whom it was originally composed, did not want to be 
reminded that this was an observation of philosophy. What then is 
a translator to do? Jf he render the exact words of his author, one 
class of readers’ (and surely the most judicious) ‘will throw down the 
book in disgust ; if he alter the expression too freely, he may incur the 
disapprobation of the learned. Insuch difficulties,which very frequently 
occur In this writer, I generally choose rather to encounter the displea~ 
sure of those from whom I may naturally expect the greatest candour. 
At once then, reader, understand what is my chief aim throughout this 
translation. I have not the presumption toofferinstruction tothelearned, 
but I wish to excite those, who admire inferior classical authors, to be 
stow more of their attention upon this great original. My endeavour 
has been to exhihit something of Pindar’s manner. More labour-has 
been employed in elucidating his sentiments, his train of thought and 
various comparisons, than to preserve the exact enumeration of vice 
tories or every nicety in history, geography, or chronology, It has 
been also conceived, that in many passages some liberty of retrench- 
ment or addition, or of a.slight change in the figure or mode of ex- 


ey might tend to give the modern reader a clearer idea of 


indar’s general spirit, than an over-scrupulous, and_at last vain en- 
deavour, to exhibit each of his particular expressions more minutely.” 


The object, then, of Mr. Girdlestone appears from this and 
the previously quoted passages of his notes and preface to be 
the same as that of .West, namely, to give a popular and 
pleasing translation of Pindar. If they both fail to render 
generally interesting this sublime writer, — and sublimity is a 
quality ever uncertain in its effect on the beholder or the 
reader,—the cause of the failure must be sought, as-we have in- 
timated, in the original; since both the translators, though we 
greatly prefer the former, are undoubtedly men of learning and 
abilities. Mr. Girdlestone’s book we particularly recommend 
to students in the higher classes of schools, and to youth at 
our Universities ; — to, all, in a word, who are beginning to 
study Pindar. ‘The translation is in most instances sufhciently 
close to exhibit his general meaning, and svihciently free 
to afford some idea of- his manner. At the same time, it will 
by no means supersede the use of the Lexicon in the 
hands of the Tiro; nor will it remove West from the 
table of the scholar who delights in poetical translations of 
the classics. i 
_ From Mr. G.’s own account of his plan, there seems to be 
no necessity for our minutely comparing him with his original 
throughout. We shall satisfy ourselves, therefore, with adding 
some more particular remarks on his style, and with a 
j another 
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another passage or two as specimens of ‘his genius: dismissing 


his volume with that portion of praise which we have already 
bestowed on it; and with those anticipations as to its con- 
tracted sphere of reputation, which we have felt it impossible 
not to entertain. 

In the description of the punishment of ‘Tantalus, Olympic r. 
(differing, like all these mythological stories, from the accounts 
of various authors,) we have the following harsh line: 


‘ He, shrinking still, still shudders from the whelming shock.” 


In the note to the description of the ¢ happy isles,’ Olympic 2. 
‘where Archilles and Diomed dwell,’ we have a very plea- 
sing version of a fragment of Pindar on the same subject. It 
forcibly reminds the reader (which the author has. not re- 
marked) of the beautiful picture of the Elysian fields in Ti- 
bullus. Mr. Girdlestone compares it with a passage in the 
Fairy Queen. Thus Pindar: — 


¢ There round the blest in powerful light 
The sun for ever shining cheers their night ; 
Sweet meadows smile their lovely mansions round ; 
One blush of roses covers all the ground *. 
Arching the fragrant trees their shadowy boughs 
Wave high ; the golden fruit in glitt’ring clusters glows, 
Games, or the lyre, delight their souls, or steeds 
Bear them in social troops along the meads. 
Joys in full flow’r around them blow ; 
Breathing altars o’er them throw 
Their ¢ lovely perfumes through the air; the skies 
Smile o’er the far-seen flame, whence the rich clouds arise.” 


Perhaps the passage in the text is still better ; 


¢ There lie the Happy Isles, 

Errobed with everlasting smiles ; 

And there the great Saturnian towers invite. 

Sea-breezes ever blow, 

Sweet flow’rs for ever throw 

Soft gleains of gold upon th’ enchanted sight. 

Some from the fragant ground, 

Some from the beauteous trees around, 

Some from the billowy waters gently breathe 

Their swects, and tempt the hand to form the blushing wreath.’ 


This is really very good poetry. Pindar does not often give 
his translator such an opportunity of displaying himself: but 
we see that the latter can take the best advantage’ of these occa- 


- sional openings. 





—_-— 
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* 66 FYoret odoratis terra benigna rosis.’ Yiputtus. ( Rev.) 
+ * Sweet meadows’ and ‘ lovely perfumes’. in the same passage, 
rather surfeit us with sweetness and loveliness, a 
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x -West renders the passage thus ; and beautiful as his version 
48, we are inclined in this instance to prefer Mr. Girdlestone : 


«* Where fragrant breezes, vernal airs, 
Sweet children of the main, 
Purge the blest island from corroding cares, 
And fan the bosom.of each verdant plain ; 
Whose fertile soil immortal fruitage bears ; 
Trees, from whose flaming branches flow 
Array’d in golden bloom refulgent beams ; 
And flow’rs of golden hue, that blow 
On the fresh borders of their parent streams, 
‘These by the blest in eolemn triumph wotn, 
Their unpoiluted hands and clast’ring locks adorn.” 


- On a passage in the 6th Olympic Ode, — which certainly 


‘trembles on that verge where sublimity ends and burlesque 


begins, —and the poet, like the personified Danger of Collins, 
hangs on the edge of a precipice, -Mr. G. thus comments: 

‘ Those whose heads turn giddy when they are whirled along by 
the rapidity of Pindar’s car, should not reflect upon his muse, who 
is there seated in majesty and grace. Ingenious and bold indeed she 
is. Her flights disdain criticism, at least such criticism as presumes 
to judge without some considerable portion of her divine fire. Similar 
to this probably were the flights which made Pindar compare himself 
to an Eagle, and those who blamed him to 3; but we 
will forbear, for the sake of the truly learned and sagacious. Heyne.’ 

Heyne, it seems, has called this fight of Pindar, has ¢ dared 
to call it,’ °* /usus ingeniosus, lusus tamen.” — As to Pindar dis- 
daining criticism, if that criticism be clearly and reasonably 
urged, we cannot help recollecting a saying of Hobbes, that 
‘if a man be against reason, reason will be against him.” 

In an animated eulogy on the Rhodians, Olympic’ 7. Mr. G. 
has disfigured a very good version of the passage by such a 
prosaic line as 

¢ Immense the fame they gain’d.’ d 
"Hy d2 xatos Babs, indeed, is Pindar; and, saving the plea of 
Grecian simplicity, the poet himself approaches to the Bathos. 
« Man, boast of nought! whate’er thou hast is given— 
Wisdom and ‘Virtue are from Heaven.’ _ Olympic g. 





«© Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above.” 
—Mr. G. does not fail to remind us of similar coincidences 
between heathen. and inspired wisdom ; coincidences, we may 
add, which are observable between many passages of the Greek 
tragedians (as well as of Pindar) and expressions in the Bible. 
Sophocles has some particularly striking instances. ‘The supe- 
riority of the religious sentiment of Pindar to the 
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of Horace, is well pointed out by Mr. G. His notes, indeed, * 
on every occasion of the kind, are equally creditable to his head’ 
and his heart. | : | : 
The concluding stanza of the first Pythian Ode is excellently 
rendered ; and the whole ode in the original is very properly 
recommended to the reader’s attention : a 


¢ The lips of eloquence, the Muse, | 
On glory show’r their sweetest dews 5 
Soft o’er the tomb their praises flow. 
And follow to the realms below ; 
Distinguish’d from th? ignoble dead, 
List’ning Virtue bfts her head,’ &c. &c. 


- The last line of the Pythian Ode 9. is mentioned as con- 
taining one of Pindar’s bold and admirable figures: but surely 
this is too extravagant. ‘The orizinat-ia, 


Moana de mpcobev alepa’ difaro ‘als 
on which Heyne so flatly and tamely imagines that wings were 
given to Victory, “ propter elatos Victoris spiritus,” forgetful of 
Virgil, | 


“ Victorque viriim volitare per ora.” 
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Mr. Girdlestone’s translation, : 7 
* Oft has the hero soar’d on Victory’s bright wing,’ 


did not call for his defence of sublimity. ‘ Who,’ he says, 
«would attempt to analyze Virgil’s thunderbolt ?? We can- 
not say that we admire the said thunderbolt. As to the Scrip- 
tural phrase,‘ cloathes the horse’s neck in thunder,” we dare ?/ 
frot dissent trom its sublimity :— but we must decline to ha- 
“‘Mangue wei Ts 
We admire, equally with Mr. Girdlestone, the sentiments of 

Pin.iar in the 8th Nemean Ode. Alluding to the baseness of | 
flattery, the poet says : : 

‘Ne’er, Father Jove, be such vile manners mine! 

Truth, o’er my simple paths of life still shine! 

So shall my memory ever-vernal bloom, 

And o’er my sons breathe from the tomb 

The fragrance of untainted fame. 

Wealth, land, I ask not; but a name 

Blest with my country’s smile, - > 

And a free voice to praisé the good and boldly lash the vile. — 


‘The inordinately long verse at the conclusion, rendered 
more offensive by the ct line which precedes it, must pro- 
yoke our censure; notwithstanding the author’s plea that 
Dryden, in his Virgil, (that splendid but careless monument of 


suffering genius,) occasionally admitted this exploded liberty, 
- or 
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er rather licence, of Chapman. The verse also which we have 
marked is one out of too. many instances of inharmonious 
rhythm, with which we have to reproach the present author ; 
and. he deserves the reproach, because he can write very har- 
moniousty. - His. note on the above passage demands. tran- 
scription : ener | 

¢ These noble sentiments in Pindar I admire more than his sublimest 
figures and images. When I turn my eyes from him upon his imi- 
tator Horace, how I pity him, cringing among the lacqueys of Au- 
gustus! How much more Virgil, a bard worthy of Rome in her 
highest grandeur,’ (and was not Hoyace?) ‘that he shauld deign to 
leave his laurel bower on the heights of Parnassus, where he sate in 
converse with Flomer and the Muses, with Pythagoras and Apollo! 
that ‘he should: descend to stand before a mortal throne; that he 
should stoop before the footstool of an emperor !? 


It would be easy for the cautious and temporizing critic to 
represent these expressions aS romantic and absurd: but we 
admire the generous glow of the feeling, and care not how it 
is expressed. The beginning of this Ode, as an address to 
‘ Happy Love,’ may be well contrasted, as Mr. G. has con- 
trasted it, with the passage which he quotes from Euripides: 
but we would add a reference to the beautiful chorus in the 
Antigone of Sophocles on the same subject, in which Love is. 
described as the delight ‘ of men beiow and gods above,” the 
hominum divuinque voluptas ; as both antient and modern poets, . 
the plagiarists of nature, not of their predecessors, have ex- 
pressed themselves. ratio 

The praises of Ajax, as recorded by Homer, shall conclude — 
our extracts. The passage is one of Pindar’s noblest allusions, 


to the Father of Song, and forms a part of the 4th Isthmian Ode. 


‘ Him Homer’s nectar-droppingt ongue 

To the listn’ing nations sung ; any 

And, as he breath’d his lays divine, palo 

Bade goiden glory round him shine ! eh Sta Sil 

That bards unborn might catch the fire, 

And with sweet pbrenzy warm the echoing lyre. 

Expanding pour the loud immortal strains ! 

O’er the blue deep, .o’r corn-clad plains, 

All-glorious Viriue darts her golden ray, 

Unquench’d in endless day.’: 3 : 

Here we take leave of our translator, having: conscientiously 

endeavoured to do justice both to him and to our readers, in 
our account ofthis new version of Pindar. Thé book: con- 
cludes with a concise -but useful mythological, historical; and” ~ 
geographical index ; and we again recommend it to the tlassical’ - ’ 
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Art. V. De Motu per Britanniam Civico, Annis 1745 et 1946. 
Liber Unicus. Auctore T.D. Whitakero, LL.D. §.S.4. 18mo. 


-68;. Boards. Longman and Co. 1809. 


Foe what good reason a history of the Scotch rebellion in 1745 

should be written in Latin prose, any more than in Latin 
verse, we are ata loss to conceive. Dr. Whitaker, indeed, 
drops a quotation from Horace in a note, in which we are 
reminded of ‘treading over fires hidden under treacherous 
4 ashes:” but how this is applicable to an event which has now 
passed for above sixty years, we cannot immediately discern, 
since no clue is given by the Doctor. Considering, then, the at- 
tempt before us merely as an historical theme in Latin, imposed 
en the writer for a school or college exercise, and not as an 
endeavour to supply any supposed deficiencies in the records 
and memoirs of the event here again related, we are happy to t 
be able to praise the clearness and simplicity of the style in ge- | 
neral: although in some passages we were rather reminded of 
Eutropius than Livy, and in others we thought that Turcelin 
instead of Tacitus had been the model of the author. 
Throughout, we discovered no great energy of expression, and 
still less any thing like ornament or elegance. It displays, 
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4 however, a fluency of language, and, with the exception of some 
e licentious and barbarous phrases, a considerable command of . 
; pure and intelligible Latin.—Is ‘ explorata Pudicitia’ (page 114.) a- 
. happy expression ? Does it not suggest a jury of matrons ? 
but perhaps this phrase has good authority. 
How any master of composition in this classical language could 


chuse to write in it respecting modern events andcharacters, is to 
i us indeed a mitter of surprize. When it was the only general 
language of civilized Europe, the case was different: but the 
necessity for its use has long ceased ; and to adopt it volun- 
tarily, in the 19th century, instead of the writer’s own tongue, 
or the French, is a species of pedantry which ought to be 
laughed out of countenance everywhere, except in schools 
and colleges. In .those seminaries of learning, as a prepa- | 
ratory exercise, we repeat, or even in other scenes, as a private 
amusement, it may bring us more nearly acquainted with the 
perfect models of literary excellence which, in the compo- 
sitions of: antient Rome, contend for the prize of superiority 
even with their own Grecian originals : — but to write English H 
history in Latin may now be considered as a fit employment } 
fer one of the inhabitants of Laputa. What will a classical | 
taste prompt the reader to feel, when he is perusing such a list 
of names as Thomas Coppock, pseudo-episcopus Carleolensis ; Do 


naldus (Macdonald de Kinloch Moydart ; Donclius Macdonald, 
| Jrtius 
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fitius Rhonaldi Macdonald de Clanronald; (with half a score 
other Macdonalds;) Evan Macpherson de Clunie; Lauchlan 
Maclauchlan de Castle Lauchlan! &¢. Not to mention ¢ Alex- 
ander Macgillivrae de Drumnaglash,’ who was § occisus apud 
Culloden” Page 138. Cae 
We owe it to Dr. Whitaker, after this exposure of his rude 
catalogue of chieftains, (a catalogue of which the very necessity 
should have prevented him from recording the rebellion in 
Latin,) to select as favourable a specimen of his style as we can 
find. ‘We think that the following short passage is as good as 
,any in the book. {It contains a description of Prince Charles in 
his squalid attire, after his flight from the field of Culloden, 
recognized by his devoted countrymen: 


© Hec inter, Carolum, quanquam inhanesto sordidogue cultu deformem, 
singuli agnoscunt, genibusque lexis omni officio atque obsequio colunt. 
Nempé regio juveni Cita in ampkssimd dignitate ludere gestit fortuna) toga 
rustica fuit, tunica lacera ac detrita, cervical pannosum, femoralia 
tunice stmilia, calige corrigiis adstricte, pedibus ita per lacunas extanti- 
bus ut soleatus nudipésne incederet merito dubitaretur : interula denique, 
gue et unica misero fuit, illuvie ac squallore obsita. Enimvero negabant 
generosi latrones has sordes sese dit laturos : neque kominum fluxa fides,’ 


we. Fe. 


This account is simple and striking. Perhaps suducula 
might be well substituted for ¢ i#terula:’—but the whole is 
a good example of the narrative and descriptive style. 

We cannot dismiss this little work without a remark on the 


passage and note which occur at page 5. In running over the 


names of the unfortunate house of Stuart, when the historian 
comes to Charles the Second, he says: 


‘¢ Mitto Carolum a Carolo, de quo nihil egui mediive profari licet, 


quum et meliori seculo patriis commendaretur virtutibus, et nostro 


fortasse propria ipsius nequitia.’ 


To the concluding member of this sentence, a reference is 
attached to the following note: —‘ Vide sis nuperam Gentis 
Stuarte Historiam a Carolo Jacobo Foxio conscriptam.’ — We 
have printed the words ‘ mhil equi’ in a different character, 
because, although Dr. W. little intended it, he has confessed in 


them that he cannot write with justice of Charles the Second. 


We really believe him :—for he certainly cannot. write with 


justice even of Mr.Fox. To insinuate that the ‘ propria nequitia,’ . 


the native wickedness of Charles the Second, as it is here 


opposed to his father’s virtues, (which in better times, the’ 
author says, were the son’s recommendation,) may have bees’ 


his recommendation in our times, is to falsify historical quo- 
tation, and to calumniate exalted character. We attribute not 
Rev. Serr. 1810. E such 
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such evil intentions to the author: but he should have con. 
sidered that Mr. Fox expressly says of Charles the Second, that 
he was a bad king, and a bad man; though he justly remarks 
that to paint him as a monster is to answer no purpose of truth 
or ‘morality. ‘That stoical confusion of vices, which is the 
Surest destruction of all moral sense, cannot be too strongly 
reprobated : nor, on the other hand, .can we too highly praise 
that discriminative justice which allots to every man his due; 
and which distingnishes: between the various gradations of 
evil that are perceptible only by a philosophic observer, in 
his imperfect fellow-creatures. E Wod 








Art. Vi. 4 Supplementary Volume to the Works of Alexander 
Pope, Esq. Containing Pieces of Poetry not inserted in War- 
burton’s and Warton’s t.ditions ; and a Collection of Letters now 
first published. Svo. pp. 642. 10s. 6d. Boards. Johnson, &c. 


« (54 THER up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost,” 

ig an order for which the editors of the works of deceased 
authors have the profoundest respect: but it may be believed that,, 
ifthe authors themselves could transmit to us from the other 
world an opinion on the subject, they would, in most instances, 
condemn this editorial zeal as unkind oihciousness. Pope has 
told us of * discreetly blotting 5” and this principle ought to 
be extended te the concealment from the public eye of those 
papers which departed genius never intended to transmit to 
posterity. A poet, who is jealous of his fame would not wish 
to have every dye-blow of his muse sqworn to him; and a 
scribbler of letters is often brought into an aukward_ predica- 
ment, when his cabinet is ransacked for the sake of sending 
to the press every scrap of paper which has been scratched by 
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his pen or those of his correspondents. How many cats are 

let out of the bag by this means! ilow many secrets, which 
the author never intended to divulge, are thus betrayed! It | 
may be highly gratifying to the curiosity of some readers, to ( 
‘be thus taken behind the curtain: but it is not fairto give them 
this indulgence, when reputable authors thus lose more credit | 
than the reader obtains pleasure. : 


We are disposed to think that several pieces of poetry, and 
several of the letters in this supplemental volume, would have 
been consigned by Pope himself emendaturis ignibus, rather ; 
than to the care of an editor; and that, had his suspicions 
been awake, he would have inscribed on them Dean Swift’s 
PS. to one of his letters to Miss Blount, here inserted, (p. 466.) 
“Pray do not give a copy of this letter to Curl the Bookseller”. 
Some of his splenetic cifusions—as for instance, those ae 
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and Dennis, though published by himself, under the irritation 
of the moment,—are unworthy of preservation ; and how far 
it is allowable, for the sake of swelling out a volume to a 
portly size, to insert as new matter the Postscript to the 
Odyssey, which is printed at the end ot Pope’s and Brome’s 
translation, —to subjoin additions formerly printed, —and to 
copy from Dallaway’s edition of Lady M. W.’Montagu’s 
letters, —- we need not pronounce. It is sufficient to observe 
that, by such contrivances, a large book in the shape of 
supplementary matter may be produced ; when, in fact, the 
greatest part is old. Let us, however, allow the editor, in 
his own words, to inform the reader of his end and aim in the 
publication before us. 


‘ The Volume now offered to the Public. in order to complete 
the Editions of Warburton, Ruffhead, and Warton, contains a con- 
siderable number of Pieces in prose and verse which have been recently 
discovered *, and what it is presumed will appear of yet higher value, 
a collection of Letters between Pape and his Friends, which are now 

ublished fer the first time. It is unnecessary to pomt out how 
much these additional Pieces serve to illustrate the character of our 
celebrated Poet. 

¢ The Letters have been arranged, as far as was possible, ina 
chronological order, or with a reference to their connection in one or 
other series. It may be proper to add that the Notes which are net 
subscribed by any Name, are from the pen of the Rev. W. Li Bowles, 
Editor of the New Edition of Pope’s Works in to vgls. 8vo. just 


_ published, and those with the initial C. were added by Mr. Alexander 


Chalmers, to whose care the arrangement of the original Letters was 
committed.’ 


A number of pieces, in verse and prose, under the general 
head of Miscellanies, occupy the first part of the volume. Among 
the poetic scraps of the Twickenham bard which are here 
rescued from oblivion, we meet with very little that really 
deserved preservation, and perhaps nothing which Pope himself 
would wish to see bound up with his printed works. The 
following jeu d’esprit, though unfinished, is not inferior to 
any piece in this collection : 


¢ A Farewell to London, in the year 1715. 


¢ Dear, damn’d, distracting Town, farewell ! 
Thy fools no more I’]l teze ; 
This year in peace, ye critics, dwell, 
Ye harlots, sleep at ease ! 
* * %*« * * & € & 


© To drink and droll be Rowe allow’d 
Till the third watchman’s toll; 





* By whom and where discovered, we arenot told. This is a very 


Unsatisfactory mode of communicating documents. Rev. 
Ez Let 
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whether Pope extracted them from the letters, or whether, 
having previously written down the reflections as circumstances 
occasioned them, he availed himself of opportunities for 
introducing them in his correspondence, is a matter of 
uncertainty ; though the editor thinks that the latter 1s most 


¢ 


probable, from Pope’s known habits, and the great attention 
with which his letters are composed. Some of these Thoughts, 
notwithstanding this intimation, we shall transcribe, since they. 
would make no bad figure in a book of maxims and reflections, 
The world in all ages has afforded ample scope to the satirical 
moralist. 


‘ Party is the madness of many, for the gain of a few. 

‘ To endeavour to work upon the vulgar with fine sense is like 
attempting to hew blocks with a razor. 

‘ Fine sense and exalted sense are not half so useful as common 
sense. ‘There are forty men of wit for one man of sense ; and he that 
will carry nothing about him but gold, will be every day at a loss for 
want of readier change. 

¢ Every man has just as much vanity as he wants undérstanding. 

‘ A man Should never be ashamed to own he has been in the wrong 3 
which is but saying, in other words, that he is wiser to-day than he 
was yesterday. 

‘ ‘Lo be angry, is to revenge the fault of others upon ourselves. 

‘ To relieve the oppressed is the most glorious act a man is capable 
of ; it is in some measure doing the business of God and Providence. 

© What Tully says of war may be applied to disputing, it should be 
always so managed, as to remember that the only end of it is peace ; 
but generally true disputants are like true sportsmen, their whole de- 
light is in the pursuit ; and a disputant no more cares for the truth 
than the sportsman for the hare. | ; 

‘ When men grow virtuous in their old age, they only make a 
eacrifice to God of the Devil’s leavings. 

¢ Some old men, by continually praising the time of their youth, 
would almost persuade us that there were no fools in those days; but 
unluckily they are left themselves for examples. 

‘¢ When we are young, we are slavishly employed in procuring 
something whereby we may live comforiably when we grow old; and 
when we are old. we perceive it is too late to live as we proposed, 
~ © The world is a thing we must of necessity either laugh at, or be 
angry at; if we laugh at it, they say we are proud; if we are angry 
at it, they say we are ill-natured. 

« The greatest advantage I know of being thought a wit by the 
world is, that it gives one the greater freedom of playing the fool. 

‘¢ Flowers of rhetoric in sermons, and serious discourses are like 
the blue and red flowers in corn, pleasing to those who come only 
for amusement, but prejudicial to him who would reap the profit 
from it. 

‘ The difference between what is commonly called ordinary com- 
pany and good company, is only hearing the same things ‘said i 3 
a ittle 


~~ 
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little room, or in a large saloon, at small tables or at great tables, 


before two candles or twenty sconces. 
« Many men have been capable of- doing a wise thing, more a 


cunning thing, but very few a generous thing. | 
‘ ‘To buy books as some do who make no use of them, only be-- 


cause they were published by an eminent printer, is much as if a man 
should buy cloaths that did aot fit"him, only because they were made 


by some famous tailor. 
¢ Wit in conversation is only a readiness of thought and a facility 


of expression, or {in the midwives’ phrase) a quick conception, and an 
easy delivery. 

¢ There is nothing wanting to make all rational and disinterested 
people in the world of one religion, but that they should talk toge- 


ther every day. 
* That character in conversation which commonly passes for agreee 


able, is made up of civility and falsehood. | 
¢ Whoever has flattered his friend successfully, must at once think. 
himself a knave, and his friend a fool. 

* The character of covetousness is what a man generally acquires. 
more throughsome niggardliness, orill grace, in little and inconsiderable 
things, than in expences of any consequence : a very few pounds a year 
would ease that man of the scandal of avarice.’ 


We proceed to the Letters, which occupy the greatest portion 
of the volume, and are arranged in a double series. The first 
twenty of the first series, we conclude, form a part of the trea- 
sure of unpublished letters mentioned by the editor in the Ad- 
vertisment, since at the end of the 2oth letter the following 
note is subjoined : : 7 

© Most of the following Letters and Notes, as far as the Letters to 
Asron Hix, in this Volume, were published in two small volumes, 
intitled ** Additions to Pope’s Works,” published by the lute George 
Steevens, Esg. ds the greater part of the original Letters are to be seen 
in the British Museum, there can be no doubt of their authenticity. They 
are sufficiently trifling, yet as they serve to illustrate circumstances relating 
to Literature, they are here retained.’ 


The 17th letter is that which has been said to be written 
from Mr. Gay to Mr. F—, (his friend Fortescue,) dated Stanton 
Harcourt, Aug. 9, 1718, giving an account of the tragical fate 
of the two lovers, John Hewet and Sarah Drew, who were 
struck dead by lightning under a corn-cock, to which they fled 
for shelter ; and which is made the subject of a pathetic episode 
in Thomson’s Seasons. We find now, however, that the public 
have hitherto been deceived, and the editor’s note reveals the 
secret. : | 
‘ It frequently appears,’ says he, ¢ by a comparison of Mr. 
Pope’s printed with his original Letters (many of which are now 
before me), that in preparing them for the press, he employed 


a degree of management, by corrections and alterations, which, 
: Ee 4 whether 
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Let Jervase gratis paint, and Frowde 
Save threepence and his soul. 


¢* Farewell Arbuthnot’s raillery 
On every learned sot ; 
And Garth, the best good Christian hie, 
Altho’ he knows it not. - 


© Lintot, farewell! thy bard must go ;. 
Farewell; unhappy Tonson !: 
Heaven give thee for thy loss of Rowe, 
Lean Philips *, and fat Johnson +. 
¢ Why should I stay ? Both parties { rage ;. 
My vixen mistress § squalls ; 
The wits in envious feuds engages. . 


And Homer (damn him!) calls. 


‘ The love of arts lies cold and dead 
In Halifax’s urn ;. 
And not one Muse of all he fed, 
Has yet the grace to mourn. 


‘ My friends, by turns, my friends confound, - 
Betray, and are betray’d : 
Poor ¥ -- rs sold for fifty pounds, . 
And B-.--- ll 1s a jade. 
6: Why make I friendships with the greats 
When [ no favour seek ? 
* *£ * * *& * # *- 


¢ Still idle, with a busy air, 
Deep whimsies to contrive 5. 
The gayest valetudinaire, 
Most thinking rake alive. 


€ Solicitous for other ends, 
Tho’ fond of dear repose ; 
Careless or drowsy || with my friends, 
And frolick with my foes. 
« Luxurious lobster-nights, farewell q, 
For sober, studious days! 


+ sg, 


And: 





atte Otien—* 


‘ * Elsewhere called ** Macer.”’ 

‘+ Probably the friend of Wilkes; he wrote sixteen dramatic 
pieces of indifferent merit. See Cibber’s Life. 

‘+ Whigs, and Tories; or rather the Jacobites : for this was writ-: 


ten in the year of the rebellion. ) | 
‘-§ I think he means Teresa Blount, his first flame, who never 


would submit to his jealousies and humours. 
« || He is said once to have fallen asleep at his own table, when: 


the Prince of Wales was in company. 


¢q It is curious that Nicholas Breton, an obscure writer of verses in- 


15775 makes nearly the same complaint in his Poem called * Farewell. 
to Town.” See Ellis’s Specimens, vol. ul, page 270. 
18 
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And Burlington’s delicious meal, 
For sallads, tarts, and pease’! 


‘© Adieu to all but Gay alone *, 
Whose soul, sincere and free, 
Loves all mankind, but flatters none, 
~ And so may starve with me.’ 


The ¢ Verses left by Pope .on his lying in the same ‘béd which 
"Wilmot, che celebrated Earl of Rochester, slept in, at Adderbury, 
then belonging to,the great Duke of Argyle, July oth 1739,’ are 
‘well known. The compliment to Argyle has been admired, but 
‘the last stanza is obscure : 


¢ With no poetic ardour fir’d 
I press the bed where Wilmot lay; 
That here he:lov’d, or here.expir’d, 
Begets no numbers grave, or gay. 
Beneath thy roof, Argyle, are bred 
Such thoughts as prompt the brave to lie 
Stretch’d out in honour’s nobler bed, 
Beneath a nobler roof—the sky. 


* Such flames as high in patriots burn 
Yet stoop to bless a child or wife's 
And such as wicked:kings may mourn, 
When freedom is more dear than life.’ 


A MB. copy of these verses, which was given to -us ‘many 
‘years ago, was without the last stanza. 
’ We meet with a paper in the prose pieces, intitled Thoughts 
en various subjects, many of which, according to the editor’s 
Teport, are to be found -totidem verbis in the letters: but 
*“¢ And now farewell each dainty dish, 
With suadry sorts of sugar’d wine! 
Farewell, I say, fine flesh and fish, 
To please this dainty mouth of mine’! 
I now, alas! must leave all these, 
And make good cheer with bread and cheese!” 





ap 


«# Gay was the favourite of Pope, and was received into his utmost 
confidence ; a friendship was formed between them, which lasted to 
their separation by death. Jounson. 

‘ He mentions Gay again.in his Prologue to the Satires, verse 256, 
‘with all the pathetic sensibility of the tenderest ‘friendship, in strains 
of supreme excellence : 

sili They ‘left me Gays 
Left me to see neglected Genius bloom, 
Neglected die, and tell it on his tomb; 
Of all thy blameless life the sole return 
My verse, and Qucensn’Ry weeping o’er thy urn 
WAKEFIELD. 
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whether Pope extracted them from the letters, or whether, 
having previously written down the reflections as circumstances 
occasioned them, he availed himself of opportunities for 
introducing them in his correspondence, is a matter of 
uncertainty ; though the editor thinks that the latter 1s most 
probable, from Pope’s known habits, and the great attention 
with which his letters are composed. Some of these Thoughts, 
notwithstanding this intimation, we shall transcribe, since they 
would make no bad figure in a book of maxims and reflections. 
The world in all ages has afforded ample scope to the satirical 
moralist. 


‘ Party is the madness of many, for the gain of a few. 

‘ To endeavour to work upon the vulgar with fine sense is like 
attempting to hew blocks with a razor. 

‘ Fine sense and exalted sense are not half so useful as common 
sense. ‘There are forty men of wit for one man of sense ; and he that 
will carry nothing about him but gold, will be every day at a loss for 
want of readier change. 

‘ Every man has just as much vanity as he wants undérstanding. 

‘« A man should never be ashamed to own he has been in the wrong 3 
which is but saying, in other words, that he is wiser to-day than he 
was yesterday. 

‘ ‘Lo be angry, is to revenge the fault of others upon ourselves. 

‘ To relieve the oppressed is the most glorious act a man is capable 
of ; it is in some measure doing the business of God and Providence. 

~ © What Tully says of war may be applied to disputing, it should be 
always so managed, as to remember that the only end of it is peace ; 
but generally true disputants are like true sportsmen, their whole de- 
light is in the pursuit ; and a disputant no more cares for the truth 
than the sportsman for the hare. | : 

‘ When men grow virtuous in their old age, they only make a 
eacrifice to God of the Devil’s leavings. 

¢ Some old men, by continually praising the time of their youth, 
would almost persuade us that there were no fools in those days; but 
unluckily they are left themselves for examples. 

‘ When we are young, we are slavishly employed in procuring 
something whereby we may live comforiably when we grow old; and 
when we are old. we perceive it is too Iste to live as we proposed, 
~ © The world is a thing we must of necessity either laugh at, or be 
angry at; if we laugh at it, they say we are proud; if we are angry 
at it, they say we are ill-natured. 

« The greatest advantage I know of being thought a wit by the 
world is, that it gives one the greater freedom of playing the fool. 

‘ Flowers of rhetoric in sermons, and serious discourses are like 
the blue and red flowers in corn, pleasing to those who come only 
for amusement, but prejudicial to him who would reap the profit 
from it. 
© The difference between what is commonly called ordinary com- 
pany and good company, is only hearing the same things ‘said : a 
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littie room, or in a large saloon, at small tables or at great tables, 
before two candles or twenty sconces. 
* Many men have been capable of doing a wise thing, more a 


cunning thing, but very few a generous thing. 

To buy books as some do who make no use of them, only be-- 
cause they were published by an eminent printer, is much as if a man 
should buy cloaths that did aot fit"him, only because they were made 
by scme famous tailor. 

« Wit in conversation is only a readiness of thought and a facitity 
of expression, or {in the midwives’ phrase) a quick conception, and an 


ony delivery. 
¢ There is nothing wanting to make all rational and disinterested 


people in the world of one religion, but that they should talk toge- 
ther every day. 

* That character in conversation which commonly passes for agreee 

able, is made up of civility and falsehood. 

© Whoever has flattered his friend successfully, must at once think. 
himself a knave, and his friend a fool. 

¢ The character of covetousness is what a man generally acquires | 
more through some niggardliness, or ill grace, in little and inconsiderable 
things, than in expences of any consequence : a very few poundsa year 
would ease that man of the scandal of avarice.’ 


We proceed to the Letters, which occupy the greatest portion 
of the volume, and are arranged in a double series. ‘The first 
twenty of the first series, we conclude, form a part of the trea- 
sure of unpublished letters mentioned by the editor in the Ad- 
vertisment, since at the end of the 2oth letter the following 
note is subjoined : | 

¢ Most of the following Letters and Notes, as far as the Letters to 
Asron Hix, in this Volume, were publi: hed in two small volumes, 
intitled * Additions to Pope’s Works,” published by the lute George 
Steevens, Esq. ds the greater part of the original Letters are to be seen 
in the British Museum, there can be no doubt of their authenticity. They 
are sufficiently trifling, yet as they serve to illustrate circumstances relating 
to Literature, they are here retained.’ 


The 17th letter is that which has been said to be written 
from Mr. Gay to Mr. F—, (his friend Fortescue,) dated Stanton 
Harcourt, Aug. 9, 1718, giving an account of the tragical fate 
of the two lovers, John Hewet and Sarah Drew, who were 
struck dead by lightning under a corn-cock, to which they fled 
for shelter ; and which is made the subject of a pathetic episode 
in 7, entesei s Seasons. We find now, : aaa that the public 
have hitherto been deceived, and the editor’s note reveals the 
secret. 3 
‘ It frequently appears,’ says he, ¢ by a comparison of Mr. 
Pope’s gene with his original Letters (many of which are now 
before me), that in preparing them for the press, he employed 


a degree of management, by corrections and alterations, which, 
: Ee 4 whether 
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whether arising from prudence or cunning, is sometimes altoe 

ether unaccountable. - The affecting Letter which the Reader 

as just perused, is a more singular instance of capricious pre- 
paration, than perhaps any we can produce. In every edition 
of Pope’s Works, this Letter has been given to Mr. Gay, and is 
said to have been addressed to Mr. Fortescue. But the fact is, 
this celebrated Letter was written by Mr,Pope to Miss Blount; 
and the following exact copy of the original will decidedly prove 
this, as well as afford a curious instance of the manner in which 
he altered and corrected his Letters, when he chose to give them 


to the Public.’ 
‘ «6 Madam, ‘<< August 6, 1978, 


‘« The only news you can expect to have from us here, must be 
news from Heaven; for we are separated from the earth, and there’s 
scarce any thing can reach us except the noise of thunder: which 
you have heard too, for nobody in Christendome has a quicker ear 
for thunder chan yourself. We have read in old books, how thunder 
levels high towers, which the humble valley escapes ; and how proud 
oaks are blasted, while the lowly shrub remains unsinged. They say, 
the only thing that escapes it is the laurel, which yet we take not 
to be a sufficient security to the brains of modern Poets. But to let 
you sce that the contrary to this often happens, I must acquaint you, 
that here in our neighbourhood, Blenheim, the most proud and ex- 
travagant heap of towers in the nation stands untouched ; while a 
cock of corn in the next ficld is miserably reduced to ashes. 

««¢ Would to God} that cock of corn had been all that suffered } 
for, unliappily, beneath that little shelter sate two lovers, no way 
yielding to those you so often find in a romance, under a beechen 
shade. The name of the one was John Hewet and of the other Sarah 
Drew. John was black, of about five-and-twenty ; Sarah was of a 
comely brown, near the same age. John had for several months 
‘borne the sweat of the day, and divided the labour of the harvest with 

»Sarah ¢ he took a particular delight to do her all the little offices that 
might please her: it was but last fair he brought her a present of 
reen silk to line her straw hat, and that too he had bought for her 
but the market day before. Whenever she milked, it was his care 
to bring the cows to her pail, and after to attend her with them to 
the field, upon pretence of helping to drive them. In short, their 
love was the talk. but not the scandal, of the whole neighbourhood ; 

- for all he aimed at was the blameless possession of her in marriage, 
It was but this very morning he obtained the consent of her parents, 
and it was but till the next week that they were to wait to ke 
happy. Perhaps this very day, in the intervals of their work, they 
were talking of their wedding-cloaths, and John was suiting several 
sorts of poppiesa d field flowers to Sarah’s complexion, to make her 
a present of knots for the day. While they were thus employed /it wag 
on the last of July, between the hours of two and three in the after- 
noon’, the clouds grew black, a terrible storm of thunder and 
lightning ensued ; the labourers who were in the field, made the 


best of their way to what shelter the hedges or trees afforded. Sarah 
| : Srighted, 
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frighted, and out of breath, sunk down ona heap of wheat-sheaves ; 
and John, who never separated from her, raked two or three heaps 
together, to protect her; and sat down by her. Immediately there 
was heard so loud a crack, that Heaven seemed burst asunder : every 


one was solicitous for the safety of his next neighbour, and called to 


one another. Those who were nearest our lovers, hearing no answer, 
stept to the sheaves. hey first spied a little smoke, and then saw 
this faithful pair, John with one arm about her neck, and the other 
extended over her face, as to shield her from the lightning, both stiff 
and cold in this tender posture = no mark or blemish on the bodies, 
except the left cye-brow of Sarah a little singed, and a small spot 
between her breasts. ; 

¢¢ The evening I arrived here I met the funeral of this unfortunate 
couple. They were both laid in one grave, in the parish of Stanton 
Harcourt. | have prevailed on my Lord Harcourt to erect a little 
monument over them, of plain stone, and have writ the following epi- 
taph, which is to be engraved on It. 

666 When eastern,” &c. {| The same as in the print.d Letter. ] 

¢¢s After all chat we call unfortunate in this accident. 1 canaot but 
own, I think next to living so happy as these people might have done, 
was dying as they did. And did any one love me so well as Sarah 
did John, I would much rather die thus with her than jive after here 
I cou'd not but tell you this true and tender story, and should be 
pleased to have you as much moved by it as Tam. I wish you had 
some pity. for my sake ; and I assure you | shall have for the future 
more fear, for yours; since I see by this melaucholy example, that 
innocence and virtue are no security for what you are so afraid of. 
May the hand of God, dear Madam, be seen upon you, in nothing 
but in your beauties, and his blessings! Iam firmly and affection- 
aicly for ever Yours. 

© 6 August cth. This Letter has been ready three days ; but, dise 
appointed by the post-boy’s not calling (for we lie in a cross road), 
your sister gave me hopes of a line from you; but [ have received 
none. I am more vexed at Mrs.Cary’s, than I believe you can he. 
I’d give the world if you had the conrage, both of you, to pass the 
fortnight in and about my wood, 1’d secure you of a good h:tse 
within an hour of it, and a daily entertainment in it. I go thither 
very speedily. I am sure of your sister at least, that she would do 
this, or any thing else if she had a mind toit. Let her take trial of 
some of Angel’s horses, and a coach, for me. Upon the least hint, 
I’ll send to Prince to conduct them. My mother, Gay and 1; wiil 
meet you, and shew you Blenheim by the way. 1 dare believe 
Mrs. Blount would not stick out at my request. And so damn 
Grinsted and all its works. Our roads are very good all September ; 
come, stay, and welcome.””’” 


To this letter Mr. Chalmers subjoins a comment, in which 
Pope’s management is farther laid open; and to which Mr. 
Bowles adds a note, that Pope’s sly tricks may be thoroughly 
exposed. How would the Bard thank him, if he could send a 


getter from the Elysian fields ! 
« The 
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‘ The first of Pope’s Letters to Lady M. W. Montagu in this Vo- 
lume, contains the same story, aud almost in the same words ; but, the 
reader will observe, rather in the words of the original, than of the copy 
hitherto printed. It may be worthy of remark too, that in his Letter 
to Lady M.W. Montagu, he states the accident as having happened 
** just under his eyes ;”” and that the lovers were buried next day ; 
but in the original to Miss Blount, he says that ‘* he met the funeral 
of the unfortunate couple the evening he arrived.” These are incon- 
sistencies which cannot easily be reconciled * ; and it is yet more 
wonderful, that the relation of this accident should have been so long 
attributed to Gay, and without any suspicion that Pope was the real 
author, although in the same Volume of the octavo edition he sends 


it to Lady M. W. Montagu.’ 


Dr. Ruffhead was furnished with numerous letters and other 
papers of Pope, towards the compilation of his life, by Bishop 
Warburton: but this biographer presented us with only eight, 
addressed by the poet to Aaron Hill; which, together with 
those that are to be found in A. Hill’s volume of letters from 
Pope and others to him, form a part of the present supple- 
ment, being 25 in number. Letter 24. of this collection of 
tetters between Pope and Aaron Hill is No. 1. in Ruffhead’s 
Appendix I. ; and No.25. is Hill’s answer to that letter, in which 
the editor justly remarks that Hill has evidently the superiority. 
Ruffhead endeavoured to apologize for his hero, who asserted 
that Mr. H. * had published pieces in his youth bordering upon the 
bombast,” by telling us that « Mr. P. used to laugh at what he 
had done himself of that sort, and would quote verses for the 
diversion of his friends, from an epic poem he wrote when a 
boy :” but this is no excuse for his attempt to degrade Hill ; 
and his affected humility on the score of his poetry meets with 


a very just rebuke from the man whom he meanly attempted 


to degrade. Yet though A. Hill rises in our esteem on the 
evidence of this correspondence, a subsequent publication of 
Fetters lets him down to a level with his contemporaries. 
These letter-writing gentlemen little suspected that posterity 
would be in possession of ‘the truth and the whole truth 3” 
and that, by a comparison of one set of letters with another, 
their occasional insincerity would be revealed. Mr. Chalmers 
closes the series of letters which passed between Pope and 
Hill, with these strictures : 


‘ Notwithstanding the propriety, and even excellence, of many 
of A. Hill’s remarks in these Letters, what we find in the late 





« * They can be accounted for by Pope’s incessant /abour for fame. 
He was always fearful of losing what he had gained, and sent no- 
thing into the world without care and circumspection. What he 
was not pleased with he aliered, or suppressed, or sometimes fathered 


upon Gay,’ 
publication 
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publication of « Richardson’s Letters,” decidedly proves that he 
was as insincere and gross in his flatteries, as any of the senti- 
mental, canting letter-writers of his own, or any age. In a letter 
to Mr. Richardson, immediately after Pope’s death, he:asserts, that 
Pope’s popularity ‘ arose, originally, from meditated, little, per- 
sonal assiduities, and a certain bladdery swell of management. He 
did not blush to have the cunning to blow himself up, by help of 
dull, unconscious instruments, whenever he would seem to sail, as if 
his own wind moved him.’? —‘¢ But rest his memory in peace! It 
will very rarely *e disturbed by that time he himself is in ashes.” 
More of the same kind may be seen in that farrago of affectation, 
that monument erected to the dotage of Samuel Richardeon ; who 
appears to have agreed with Hill in his opinion of Pope, and with 
equal judgement consigned to oblivion the works of Fielding.’ C, 


After the set of letters to Lady M. W. Montagu, 14 in 
number, which were given by Mr. Dallaway in his edition of 
the works of that lady, follow 37 addressed to'the sisters Martha 
and Theresa Blount, which now probably for the first time 
appear in print. With each of these ladies Pope was in love: 
but it is a singular mode of promoting that passion to give a 
circumstantial account of his taking physic, which he does, not 
very delicately, in the 2d letter to Martha B. Ina subsequent 
epistle, he is quite indecent, especially in what he says respect- 
ing St. Thomas, p. 379.3; and surely it would not now be 
tolerated to write to a lady about ‘stufhng the guts,’ &e. 
p. 38i. Pope was really, in many instances, an indecorous 
writer; and we know, from private authority, that when Dr. 
Ruffhead was compiling his biography, he suppressed many 
af Pope’s compositions, on the score of delicacy, which were 
among his Warburtonian materials. On all accounts, we think, 
hs love-letters must be said to be not very creditable to him; 
and he appears to have prosecuted his passion under some. 
repulses, at least from one of the ladies. If in the commence- 
ment of the correspondence he is all gaiety, towards the con- 
clusion he betrays a wounded spirit; and the editer justly 
remarks that something mysterious attaches to these letters, 
It is supposed that he made love to both ladies, though he had 
a particular affection for Teresa; that he found her intractable ; 
and tnat, after having dallied with both, he fixed his passion 
unalterably on Martha, who was most forgiving and comply- 
ing. Ruffhead thinks that Pope’s partiality for these ladies 
was “innocent and pure:” but his language cannot always be 
reconciled with strict Platonism. Mr. Duncombe, writing to 
Archbishop Herring, says; * Mr. Pope has left the bulk of his 
fortune to Mrs. Blount, a lady to whom it is thought, he either 
was, or at least ought to have been married.” 

Before we quit these letters of dalliance with the Blounts, 
we must advert to one circumstance which is somewhat curi- 
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ous. In letter 23. Pope announces a present of fruit, and requests 
the ladies ‘* to return sealed up, by the bearer, every single bit 
of paper that wraps them up; for they are the only copies of 
this part of Homer.” 'To this passage Mr. Chalmers has annexed 
the following note: * This letter is not otherwise worthy of 
publication, than as a curious example of that affected careless- 
ness which Pope displayed on some occasions. It is well known, 
that his Homer was written on scraps of paper, backs: of 
Jetters, etc. and here he sends the only copies he ‘had, as wrap- 
pers to fruit, and to be carefully returned ; although he must 
have known that nothing was more likely than their being 


destroyed in the carriage.’ -—-We question the fact that these 


nieces of paper, which he wrapped round the fruit, con- 
tained the only copies of this part of his version of Homer. 
Probably he meant to impress on the minds of his favourites, 
an opinion of the confidence which he reposed in them 5 
and to receive from them in return an evidence of their zeal in 
preserving his works : but, had the fruit been lost, or the wrap- 
pers neglected by the ladies, we suspect that he could have 
supplied the loss. He was not so careless of his property, 
and of his fame, as he appears to be on the face of this 
record. 

The next fasciculus consists of letters (19 in number) from 
Mr. Pope to Mrs. Newsham, Mr. and Mrs. Knight, and Mrs. Nu- 
gent. (The reader will discover, remarks Mr. C., that these 
female names may be comprised in one.) As, however, ‘they 
contain nothing worthy of particular notice, we shall pass 
on to the second series; the first seventeen of which are 
from various eminent persons. Here several interesting and 
amusing letters are tobe found. Among the former, may be 
reckoned the last letter which Mr. Pope ever wrote to Dean 
Swift, dated May 17, 1739, and which we should copy did not 
its length present an obstacle; —among the latter, we may 
specify Swift’s letter to MarthaBlount, and the following from 
Pope to the Duchess of Hamilton: 

« Madam, © J ondon, October — Between day and night. 

¢ Mrs. Whitworth (who as herEpitaph on Twitnam Highway ae- 

sures us, had attained to as much perfection and purity as any since 

the Apostles) is now deposited according to her own order between a 
fiz-tree and a vine, there to be found at the last resurrection. 

¢ [ am just come from seeing your Grace in much the like situation, 
between a honey-suckle and a rose bush 3; where you are to continue 
as long as canvas can Jast: I suppose the painter by those emblems 
intended to intimate, on the one hand, your Grace’s sweet disposition 

Lord William will to your friends; and on the other, to shew you 
toncler this Latine if are near enough related to the thistle of 
you send it 10 Thistl- Scotland to deserve the same motto with regard 
worth, to your.enemies, Nemo me impune laccesit. 


¢ The 
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¢ The two foregoing periods, methinks, are so mystical, learned, 
and perplext, that if you have any statesmen or divines about yous, 
they can’t chuse but be pleased with them. Qtne divine you cannot 
he without as a good christian 5 and a statesman you have lately had, 
for I hear my Lord Selkirk has been with you. But (that | may 
not be unintelligible quite to the bottom of this page) I must tell 
your Grace in English, that I have made a-painter bestow the aforesaid 
ornaments round about you (for upon you there needs none), and E 
am, upon the whole, pleased with my picture beyond expression. E 
may now say of your picture, it is the thing in the world likest you, 
except yourself ; as a cautious person once said of an elephant, it was 
the biggest in the world, except itself. | 

¢ You see, Madam, it is not impossible for you to be compared to 
an elephant : and you must give me leave to shew you one may carry 


onthe simile. 


¢ An elephant never bends his knees; and Fam told your Grace 


says no prayers. An elephant has a most remarkable command of 
his snout, and so has your Grace when you imitate my Lady O-—y. 
An elephant is a great lover of men, and. so is your Grace for all I 
know, tho’ from your partiality to myself, I should rather think you 
lov’d little children. 

‘I beg you not to be discouraged in this point. Remember the 
text which I'll preach upon, the first day Iam a parson. Suffer 
little children to come to me — And — Despise not one of these little ones. 

‘No, Madam—despise great bears, such as Gay; who now goes by 
the dreadful name of The Beast of Blois, where Mr. Pulteney and he are 
settled, and where he shows tricks gratis, to all the- beasts of his own 
country (for strangers do. not yet understand the voice of the beast). 
I have heard from him but once, Lord Warwick twice, Mrs. Lepell 
thrice: if there be any that has heard from him four times, I suppose 
itis you. 

‘I beg Mr. Blondel may know, Dr. Logg has received Ordina- 
tion, and enters upon his function this winter at Mrs. Blount’s. They 
have chosen this innocent man fortheir confessor ; and I believe most 
Roman Catholick ladies, that have any sins, will follow their example.. 
This good priest will be of the order of Melchisedeck, a priest for 
ever, and serve a family from generation to generation. [ie’ll stand in 
a corner as quietly as a.clock, and being wound up once a week, strike 
up a loud alarum to sinon a Sunday morning. Nay, if the Christian. 
Religion should be abolish’d (as indeed there is great reason to ex- 
pect it from the wisdom of the Legislature), he might at worst make 
an excellent bonefire, which is all that (upon a change of religion). 
can be desired from a heretique. I do not hope your.Grace should 
be converted, but however [ wish you would call at Mrs. B.’s out of 
curiosity. To meet people one likes, is thought by some the best 
reason for going to church, and I dare promise you'll like one another. 
‘They are extreamly your servants, or else I should not think them. 
my friends. 

‘I ought to keep up the custom, and ask you to send me some- 
thing. Therefore pray, Madam, send me yourself, that is, a letter ; and 


pray make haste to-bring up yourself, thatis alll value, to towne. [ 
am, 
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am, with the truest respect, the least ceremony, and the most zeal, 


Madam, 
Your Grace’s most obedient, faithfull, 
‘Mr. Hamilton, I am your’s, and most humble servant, 


There’s a short letter for you. A. POPE.’ 
We transcribe also letter 14, which is introduced with this 


notice : 
“The following Letter to Pope’s early Correspondent, Henry 
Cromwell, has been omitted in the editions of Pope’s Works. It 
is here retamed, as being curious, and illustrative of Cromwell’s 
particularities, as well as on account of the contrast it forms to the 
more laboured epistles. It appears to have been written in the 
thoughtless gaicty of the moment, and is therefore a more natural 
transcript of Pope’s feelings. Certainly it is such as no one need 
be ashamed of ; and it is in some degree interesting, from the reasons 
which have been mentioned. At the same time, a very few indeli- 
cate passages, which youth might excuse, have been expunged J 
‘ Sir, April 25, 1708. 
‘ This Letter greets you from the shades ; 
(Not those which thin unbody’d shadows fill, 
That glide along th’ Elysian glades, 
Or skim the flow’ry meads of Asphodill :) 
But those in which a learned author said, 
Strong drink was drunk, and gambles play’d, 
And two substantial meals a-day were made. 
The business of it is t’ express, 
From me and from my holiness, 
To you and your gentleness, 
How much I wish you health and happiness ; 
And much good news, and little spleen as may be ; 
A hearty stomach, and sound lady ; 
And ev’ry day a double dose of coffee, 
To make you look as sage as any Sophy. ' 

‘ For the rest, I must be content in plain prose to assure you, that 
I am very much obliged to you for the favour of your letter, and in 
particular for the translation of that one Latin verse, which cost you 
three in English, 

‘ *¢ One short, one long, 
One smooth, one strong, 
One right, one wrong.” 

‘But if I may be allowed to object against any thing you write 
€which I must do, if it were only to be even with yeu for your severity 
to me) it should be that passage in your’s, where you are pleased. to 
call the whores of Drury Lane, the nymphs of Drury. I must owa 
it was some time before I could frame to myself any plausible excuse 
for this expression ; but affection (which you know, ‘Sir, excuses all 
things) at last furnished me with one in your justification ; which I 
here sent you, in verse, that you may have at least some rhyme to de- 
fend you, though you should have no reason. 

* * * # * & € # K€ € K KR 


‘I make no ques:ion but the news of Sappho’s staying behind me 
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in the town, would surprise you. But she is since come into the cours 
try, and. to surprise you more, I will inform you, that the first person 
she named, when I waited on her, was one Mr. Cromwell. What an 
ascendant have you over all the sex, who could gain the fair one’s 
heart by appearing before her in a long, black, unpowdered perriwig ; 
nay, without so much as the very extremities of clean linen in neck- 
cloth and cuffs! I guess that your friend Vertumnus, among all the 
forms he assum’d to win the good graces of Pomona, never took upo 
him that of a slovenly beau. Well, Sir, I leave you to your medi- 
tations on this occasion, and to languish unactive ({ as you call it). 

¢ But I find | have exceeded my bounds, and begin to travel on the 
confines of impertinence. However, to make you amends, I shall de- 
sire Mr. Wycherly to deliver you this letter, who will be sure, in less 
than a quarter of an hour’s conversation with you, to give you wit 
enough to atone for twice as much dulness as [ have troubled you 
with. Therefore I shall only give my respects to some of our ac- 
quaintance, and conclude, 

| ‘Yo Barker first my service, pray ; 
To Tydcombe eke, . 
And Mr. Cheek ; 
Last to yourself my best respects I pay, 
And so remain, for ever and for ay. 
‘ Sir, your affectionate humble servant.’ 


Letters to a Lady, published by Dodsley in 1769, and Let- 
ters to Judge Fortescue, copied from Mr. Polwhele’s History 
of Devonshire, next succeed; and the whole of Pope’s cor- 
respondence is closed by the republication from the original 
MS. of a letter to Mrs. Teresa Blount, at Mapledurham, near 
Reading, in order to afford a specimen of his first thoughts and 
last corrections. ‘They who wish to see all that Pope ever wrote 
may feel themselves obliged to the editor for this last communi- 
cation: but it is a sad specimen of Pope’s want of delicacy in 
making love; and, if ghosts could blush, its publication is 
enough to. suffuse poor ‘Teresa Blount’s cheeks with crimson 
even in the shades. We see no use in the emblazonment of 
such ribaldry. 

Pope having had a share in the unsuccessful farce intitled 
Three Hours after Marriage, which was originally published by 
Mr. Gay, it is inserted at the end of this volume : — with respect 
to which, in closing our account, we must add that, though the 
editors have swelled it to an unnecessary size, they have illus- 


trated it with many useful and judicious annotations. M 
ay: a 
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Art. VII. Mr. Christie’s Disgiisition on Etruscan Vases. 
[Article concluded from our last Number, p. 424.) © 
'o early as in Mr. Christic’s introduction to his remarks on 
the Wonders of Eleusis, we were sorry to meet with an 
additional 
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additional proof of a spirit of censure on the memory of 
Warburton, which we think cannot be wholly justified. He 
was a writer’ who was prevented from displaying the utrhost 
strength of argumentative reasoning, only perhaps by possess 
sing the most seductive ingenuity of conjecture. ‘Too capable, 
in a word, of generalizing his vast store of facts into system 
and theory, always to withstand that temptation, it is true that 
he sometimes deserted the cautious and patient method of inducs 
tion, for the more dangerous exercise of original genius, — for 
the proud invention and support of some brilliant hypothesis: — 
but should an author, who is so much indebted as Mr. Christie is 
to boldness of conjecture, and in the mazes of the same laby- 
rinth, reprove his illustrious precursor, and say, in Warburton 
all is darkness, cpiyar mas vetos oGpooy 2? Surely he should not. 
"The * audacious decisions” of the learned Bishop of Glouces- 
ter were long ago denounced by M. Voltaire: but M. Voltaire 
disdained not to abridge the whole of those ‘ audacious deci- 
sions,” in his Philosophy of History. chapter 37. where he men- 
tions the mysteries of the Eleusinian Ceres ; nor to print that 
abridgement as the result of his own researches into antiquity. 
Far above such an artifice, as far as he is above any occasion 
for it, is the present author : yet we cannot think that he al- 


‘Jows enough to the great English mystagogue, to the scholar 


who first concentrated all the scattered rays of classical infor- 
mation on this curious subject, collected by Meursius, and 
in a great measure by himself (Warburton), when he (Mr. 
Christie) speaks as he does above. — Warburton appears to 
us, on the contrary, to have been the first who drew the veil aside 
from the secret depository of the only spark of truth and light 
existing in Greece 3 and if a cloud still obscures it, that cloud 
is rather darkened than illuminated by the explanation of the 
mystical symbols exhibited at the shows of Eleusis: we mean 
the real cloud of ignorance under which the heathens lay: for, 
doubtless, as to the meaning of the signs or representations of 
that ignorance, we have gathered much from later expositors ; 
particularly from D’Hancarville and Mr. Christie. They 
have made the ‘ darkness more visible :” but Warburton gave 
the clue, and led the way. 

It would carry us too far to establish this assertion beyond 
all controversy by extracts from the Divine Legation, Vol. I. 
Book 2: but, not contented with this general reference, we 
shall observe that, at page 194, vol. 1. Warburton mentions 
(from Cicero and Porphyry) the inculcation of the doctrine of 
the Metempsychosis in the Mysteries, as an auxiliary to the 
belief of a future state of rewards and punishments ; and that 


he points out the connection between the transmigration of 
souls 
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souls and the transformation of bodies, as taught by the 
heathens, in his second volume, where he most ably examines 
the opinions of the. schools of antient philosophy on this 
particular subject. In this combined doctrine of the Metem- 
psychosis and Metamorphosis, we find the cause of the allusions 
to the decay and reproduction of nature which are so frequent in 
the Eleusinian Mysteries; allusions which we ate indeed pleased 
to see first pointed out, in a clear and comprehensive manner, by 
another countryman of our own. ‘The highest prerogative of 
reason is the power of drawing legitimate inferences from -ac- 
knowleged facts ; and if Warburton manifested this power, 
and claimed this prerogative, in his general survey of the 
design of: the Mysteries, Mr. Christie also manifests and 
claims them both, in his learned and acute interpretation of 
the particular symbols used at the celebration of those Mysteries. 

The doctrines of the unity of the godhead, and of the im- 
mortality or rather permanency of the human soul, (for as to 
its individual immortality, that doctrine never formed a part of 
the esoteric philosophy of the antients; it was indeed destroyed 
by their notion of final absorption in the ro Ey, the one great 
and universal spirit ;) were taught, however obscurely, in the 
Mysteries. Such at least is the fair inference from the sketch’ 
which the antients-have ventured to give us of the interior of 
Eleusis. — So far (and much farther, as we shall presently 
shew,) we are introduced into the temple by Warburton: but 
it was left for the present author to throw additional and 
original light on the whole subject, : 
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by his happy explanation of the figures and ‘symbols on 
Etruscan Vases. 

In his former work, to which we have more than once had 
occasion to refer, Mr. C. explained a variety of emblems used 
on vases, and significant that the scene in which they are 
introduced is‘ placed in the Shades. To this passage, at 
page 148 of the Inquiry, &c. we can only call the attention of 
our readers : but we shall transcribe from the present volume 
some remarks of similar import. 

‘As many detached symbols appear on vases,’ (says the 
author, page 65.) ‘ which form but supplementary parts in the 
illumined paintings, we may here take a hasty glance at them.’ 
We confess that this hasty glance appears to us to give the 
clearest insight into the subject ; for it is easy enough to 
discover the leading characters of any allegory to which we 


have a previous clue: byt their dress, or instruments of office, 
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planation, before we can arrive at any thing like 2 correct un- 
derstanding of the whole meaning of the allegory. ; } 

Clemens Alexandrinus is the great authority for the’ symbols 
in use at the Eleusinian Mysteries; though Clemens 1s so carried | 
away by his holy indignation (sufficiently well-founded as it 
was, in many instances,) that he often gives the colour of anger 
rather than the character of truth to his imaginary exposition 
of these anti-christian ceremonies :—but we enter not into the 
field of obsolete and useless controversy 3 “ mune non erit bis 
locus: —we rather chuse to quote our present author as a 
eommentator on the text of Clemens. 

The first emblem which he mentions is the tour, or 
erossed ball of wool, discovered in the hand of females, and 
probably implying the thread of life which 1s not yet spun. 


‘The presentation of a Gutta,’ says Mr. C. may denote the pring , 
tiple of fecundity comprised in the oil vessel ; and this may account 
to us why sesame is recorded as a mysterious seed from the oil which 
it produces; oil being accepted as a principle of fertilitv.,—*The | 
pyramidal cake, from its shape, was a similar emblem with flame and 
the Phailus. The knob or boss, which partakes somewhat of a” 
pytamidal form, has the same import. It appears particularly ia 
the centre of antient paterz, of which many to sronze are preserved 
ig the cabinets of the curious 3 it there rises out of the Lotus, ex- 
presaive of the action of flame upon water; these paterm are there. 
ture surrounded by a rim, in order to contain water, that the boss 
in the center might appear surrouoded by this element. Salt was 

eseated in the Mysteries as symbolica) of generation. The serpent 
ts a well kaown emblem.’ 

“Ivy always deaotes the Shades ; and is proper to Bacchus ta 
énferis.; it had therefore a place in the Agrionia and Nyctelia ; 
which were night festivals, as we are mformed by Plutarch.’ J 


We may add, as the latter name would have intimated of 
itself. — Pleased] as we have been with much recondite knowlege 
in Mr. Chiistie, we have sometimes been a little surprized at 
_, the apparent simplicity of his remarks. Perhaps the following 
: instance may strike our readers in the same light in which we 
have viewed it. 

Note on the word ¢ Etruscan,’ page 3. 

‘This word is diferently by Horace, accordingly as it suited the 
shythm of his verse. 

“© Minacis aut Etrusca Porsene Manus, Verse. 4. Epode 16. 


“6 Hetrusca preier et volate littera.”" Verse 40. Ibid. © 
¢ It is mdifferent which orthography we choose.’ | 


We hardly think that it is, since custom assuredly sanctions 


Biruscen in the present day : but to Horace it clearly was. in- 
° different 


or numberless other peculiarities, may require’ the fulfest exe | 
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[ different, since the rhythm of the verse has no connection } | ! 
| with the spelling of this word. The variations were occa- I 
sioned solely by the good pleasure of the scribe or the printer. | 


To return to the symbols, — of which we have omitted to 
notice many, in our abridgement of Mr. C.’s account above, 
and can only specify one or two more : 





‘ The poppy was also used in the Mysteries, as symbolical of life * 
and generation. ‘The somniferous qualities of this plant enforced the 
idea of quiescence ; but the seeds of existence which 1t was emblema- 
tically supposed to contain, seemed to shew that Nature, though her 
powers were suspended, yet possessed the capability of being called 
into existence? —‘* The dissimilar casts of the Astragali might, 
perhaps, express the alternate operations of the Dioscuri.’—* ‘I'he .. 
mirror might present the simulachrum anima, for which Servius may 
be consulted upon those words in the /Eneid iv. 554. Subterras ibit 
imago.’ : 

All this is at least very ingenious, whatever doubt the hypo- 
thetical expression may throw on it. wa 

Of the construction of the Vase itself, Mr. C. observes that 
it appeats to him to have been suggested to the Greeks by the 
Egyptians. The latter people, he remarks, must have had the 
knowlege and use of the potter’s wheel, for the manufacture 4/ 44 
of their antient emblemg of the ae ay He might t Vid, 
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\ have added other proofs ;—the people of Egypt, 
| “ Pellei gens fortunata Canopi, ‘ 
i, Que circum pictis vebitur sua rura phaselis,” | q 


accustomed 


‘© brevibus picte remis incumbere testa,” 


doubtless had the art of moulding any clay vessels; and we do 
I not see why they should not have embellished their sacred 
utensils with allegorical representations, as well as the Atheni- 
ans. By the farther mystical application of the Vase among that 
ingenious people, the invention became, as it were, their own. 
From various authorities, for which we must refer to 
page 44 and 45, Mr. Christie conceives that the Canopus, used 
by the Egyptian priests in their antient contest (as the story 
runs) with the Chaldzan priests, as the symbol of water and of 
their deity, in opposition to the Chaldean divinity, whose at- 
tributes were represented by fire, may be termed a symbol of 
creation from water ; and that.the Greek Vase had the same 
purport : 


¢ For this reason the Lotus aleo was referred to as a model for its 
elegant form ; and it was used: with great propriety as the Larva of 
Bacchus, who was the god of humid nature. The religious contes 
before-mentioned seems to have partaken of that well-known eR 
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which has from early time existed in India, where the favourite 
deity of each sect is distinguished by his proper symbol ; the preser- 
ver Vishnu by water; the destroyer Siva by fie. From this frags 
ment of their religious history, it would appear that the Egypuans 
had attached themselves to the milder system 3 and if, as we are as- 
sured, the Eleusinian Mysteries came either mediately or immediately 
from Egypt into’ Greece, the doctrine of preservation, of which 
water was the symbol, must have been the basis on which they were 
founded ; and they would naturally have held out ‘ a better hope” 
to the gloomy Pelasgi in Greece ; who, if we except the single in- 
stance of the fate of Orpheus, seem to have otherwise thankfully 


adni ted the salutary doctrine. ‘ 
‘ These remarks as to the origin of the vase, I trust, explain 


why this class of antient vessels was chosen to commemorate the 
Mysteries in preference to any other utensil.’ 


‘After some quotations from the Baron de Ste. Croix, (with 
which we shall close our review of this article, adding a-refer- 
ence from Warburton to complete the general picture of the 
Mysteries, ) the author farther observes respecting the real nature | 
of the Shews at Eleusis, that they probably consisted of trans- | 
parencies, of which the subjects are faithfully preserved on 
Etruscan Vases to the present day : 


‘ The scenes of the Theatre at Eleusis,’? (he adds,) ¢ it might be 
readily supposed, consisted either of a dark superficies, in which | 
transparcnt figures were placed—(hence the Etruscan vases with red 
figures upon a black ground) — or of opaque figures moved behind a 
transparent canvas— and hence those earlier vases with black figures 
upon a red ground. : 

‘ There is a country, widely distant from Greece, the natives of 
which, however, retain some correspondent marks of antiquity, 
where the vase in a transparent state is occasionally exhibited with 
great solemnity. — Such is the exhibition of lanterns among the : 
Chinese, in their festival so named. The purpose of that ceremony, ; 

| and of the Shews at Eleusis, is the same. At the time of the 

Chinese festival, the manes are supposed to revisit the earth; the 
lanterns then displayed are not only ornamented with paintings, but 

are also made further interesting by certain small figures cut out, and 
ingeniously moved upon the side. | 

© The object of the Eleusinian Mysteries was to inculcate a belief 

in a future state; and the Chinese feast of lanterns no doubt was 
equally designed to enforce the immortality of the soul, by the in- 
genious and pleasing medium of moving transparencies.” 


On this point, we shall add a note of the author in another 
part of his work : 

‘ According to the most reasonable accounts, the Chinese derive 
} their Feast of Lanterns fom a mandarin (peirun) whose daughter 


erished in a river, and from his seeking her by torch-light. .Mr. 


Boulanger, Vol. 3. p. 5t. and 167. Compares this mandarin and his 
daughter 
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daughter to Ceres and Proserpine; and it is for those who have ace 
quaintance with the Chinese language™ to seek in the ety nology of 
their names, whether his conjecture be well-founded) This festival 
is held in February, soon after the opening ot the new year. ‘The 
sign Aquarius is accordingly termed in the Chinese language, “ the 
resurrection of the spring.”’ 207 f 2h 


Mr. Christie also refers us to Captain Wilford’s explanation 
of the mystic words Koy$,¢um-£, which closed the celebra- 
tion of the Eleusinian Mysteries ; and which words that 
learned antiquary has satisfactorily proved to be of eastern 
etymology. See the 5th Vol. of siatic Researches, at the close 
of the chapter to which we referred before, in our account 
of the Cabiri. ? - 

We must now briefly recur to some detached passages 
of the work under review, and conclude with our promised 
extracts. . 

In mentioning the ceremonies of the 5th day of the cele- 
bration of the Mysteries, or the procession of the Mystz by 
torches at night, Mr. C. observes ; | : 


‘ From the following line of /Eschylus, 
“6 Aaumpasow wo lparascs Axpmadwy oOsves,”? 
it is probable that transparent scenes strong/y illumined with lamps 
from behind were then exhibited,’ 


Now the line in question, quoted as a line of A‘schylus 
without any farther reference, in favour of Mr. C.’s hypothesis 
of the illumined paintings exhibited at Eleusis, is only to be 
found (as far as we can discover) in the Scholiast on Sophocles, 
line 1048. (Brunck’s edition) of the Cidipus Coloneus. The 
passage in Sophocles may be rendered as follows. ‘ On the 
Shore of Lamps, where the awful priestesses preserve the 
sacred mysteries for mortals, on whose tongue also hangs the 
golden key of the initiated.” (or, ‘ of the ministers descended 
from Eumolpus.”) — The Shore of Lamps, the Scholiast explains 
to be “ Eleusis, illuminated and glittering with the holy lamps 
and torches of the Mysteries; concerning which Aischylus 
Says” (according to the Scholiast) Aauspaiow—x. 1. dr. 
“ with sparkling light, shed from the strong blaze of lamps.” 
This line, however, is not in any extant play of Aischylus, nor 
in the collection of edited fragments, as far as qwe'can discover ; 
and if it were, unless the context gave to it the sense which 
Mr Christie suggests, it conveys no such meaning in -its de- 
tached state. —In this case, we fear, the author has raised an 
Ombre Chinoise, or rather played off some Greek Jire, of his 





‘A very satisfactory reference of M. Boulanger, we must 
confess.! 
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Own invention, and has delighted his readers with an imaginary 
transparency : ‘* animum picturd pascit inant.” | 

We come now to his quotation from Plutarch, subjoined to. 
that which is taken from Onomacritus, Aayapov yur Pa0s x71 0rs, 
as an additional motto: 

Osou ich nas ro re Acumlnpos (atveyper) 5 Eoine yap 6 AaumInp TWH. 
Meprexovrs tay Wuxny carat’ Pus yop tol n tyros Puxn. 

As ‘to the reference of these words to the descent of Bac- 
chus ad inferos in the shape of a lamp, may we not ask 
Mr. C., also in the words of Plutarch, on another Roman 
question, , 

7H Txr0 utv AAAWs, "Ov mpos Asovvoory Ea] 3 ° 

Or, in English, is his quotation to the purpose? Let us. 
take the whole passage in Plutarch. It is an important truism 
(for we must not be laughed out of our truisms,) that, if we 
detach a sentence from a paragraph, we may easily make a part 
of a writer’s meaning contradict the whole. We by no means 
assert this to be the case at present :— but let Plutarch state 
his own question as to the enigma of the lamp. 

6° Why did the Romans ordain that the lanterns of their Augurs 
(whom they before called uspices) should always be open to the air 


and free from any covering? Did they intend such trifles to be 
symbolical of things of greater moment, after the manner of the 


Pythagoreans? For with the same spirit that they forbad you to sit 
upon a corn-measure *, or to stir the fire with a sword, did the 
antients also make use of many obscure. intimations, or enigmas, 
articularly in their sacred rites: such was this enigma of the lamp. 
For the lamp answers to the body containmg the souls the soul 
within is the light; and that Jight, or the perceptive and reasoning 
faculties of man, ought always to be unclouded and vigorous ; neither 
shut from the air, nor extinguished by it. — Now when the wind is 
high, the birds sail about unequally and irregularly, and do not 
afford acertain augury. So they teach you by this custom, of 
carrying the lamps without covering, to take omens in tranquil 
weather !”” : 

. What a mass of superstitious nonsense, and a glimmering. 3 
of good sense, have we here! but as to the descent of any f 
spirit to the Shades, personated by the enigma of the lamp, 
still less as to the descent of Bacchus, may we not again ask, 
-——though with all due deference to a writer who has clearly con- 
sidered these matters more than any of his predecessors or 
¢ontemporaries, — 

"H rer0 wey @AAwS, "Ou mpos Asovucoy, éaliy 3 

We have thus gone through the principal subjects of 

Mr. Christie’s volume, and have touched on several points 
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* The checnis, or semadius ;—about half a bushel. ‘ 
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ef Minor consideration. Of these last, some remain to be 
mentioned ; and our readers must be satisfied with their titles. 


We have here sundry observations — On the astronomical games 


of ‘Greece and China — On the use of the Intagho— On the offices of 


the Eleusinian Priests$—On the foundatton of the Theology of the An- 
cients on Natural Philosophy — On the inculcetton } those Theolo- 
gical Doctrines by Enigma and Allegory — On the Mysteries of the 
Idei Dactyli, as illustrated by a Sicilian Vase —On the harmeo 
nious arrangement of the Uniuerse by the Deity — On the attri- 
butes of the Deity variously personated on Vases — On Shields and 
their Devices —On the temporary Repose of Nature—-On the 
Egyptian Horus in the torpid state— On Mutes upon the reverse 
of Vases —(This we consider as a very curious and significant 
device; and we are much struck with the ingenuity of 
Mr. Christie’s explanation.) — On draped and naked Figures — 
On Fish and the allegory of Angling —On old Age, Wine, 


Music, and Rhetoric — On the dotted Chaplet, Girdle, and Scarf 


— On the fate of Cassandra and flight of Sueas, enystically 
treated — On Sdlstitial Fountains —:On the Window and Ladder 
— On some saxgular Customs of the Oriental Buddhists —On the 
extinction of Heathen Rites in Greece and Italy —On the Inade- 
guacy of the Eleusinian Mysteries to the end proposed in them. 

This last chapter contains many very sagacious remarks, and 
much good learning : but we would rathercall the attention of our 
readers to passages which interest us in the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
than to those which check that interest. Doubtless, the 
Heathens saw through a glass darkly,” indeed, but they saw 
some rays of the light; — and if those rays are to be disco- 
vered anywhere inthe classical records, we are convinced that 
they will be found to have flowed from Eleusis; from those 
rites which, however corrupted, as all human and it would 
seem all divine institutions must be in process of time, con- 
tained at first and communicated to the initiated (that is, to 
every good Greek) the imperfect elements of truth and of 
knawlege, of virtue and of religion. We agree indeed most 
fully in the fears of Mr. Christie that, if we enter the pene 
tralia of Eleusis, we shall find the shrine contaminated by the 
impurity of the priests: who, though they may not have deserved 
all the accusations of the Christian fathers, too plainly appear 
in a lamentable degree to have debased and-polluted all that was 
sublime or pure in their doctrines, by a mixture of barbarous 
and obscene solemnities. : : 

After having remarked on D’Hancarville’s attempt to estab- 
dish the antiquity of certain painted vases at an earlier date 
than even the foundation of Rome, and to attribute the inven- 
tion of the pogter’s wheel to 7 Athenians, (an invention which 
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is here more justly ascribed to an older nation,) Mr. Christie 
observes that | 


‘ The manufacture of these urns might have been originally * 
carried on in that street in Athens called Kepajcsxos, or the potter’s 
way ;” (see Suidas ; and Scholiast in Aristoph. Ranz,) ¢ and from this 
circumstance s0 named. It was there perhaps that the Wedgewood 
of antiquity resided; and it certainly was from the temple of Ceres 
at Eleusis, that he drew the various designs which still embellish his 
works. Upon the mysteries of this temple, the Baron de Ste. Croix 
has thrown some light : aided’ by Meursius, he has pointed out the 
time of their celebration; he has enumerated the priests, and 
assigned to each their proper office and attire. He has prepared the 
great temple or theatre, with its artificial thunder, lightning, and 
necessary decorations. ‘I'he Mystz, introduced in the dark, have 
taken their seats; and wait with trembling expectation for the opening 
of the Mysteries. Of these he has given a glimpse by noticing though 
briefly the spectacle which succeeded +. (, 

‘© At this moment, the candidate for initiation heard different voices, 
according to Dio Chrysostom; light and darkness alternately 
affected his senses; and hardly could he gaze on the multiplicity of 
objects. The principal were phantoms, of a dog-like figure, and 
various forms of monsters, which the noise of thunder and. the light- 
ning rendered more terrific. Thence arose those tremblings, those 
terrors, those sudden shocks and perspirations, which made Plutarch 
compare the state of the initiated to that of the dying.” — 


(Page 214.) 
© And farther: 


‘© They then exhibited the statue of the goddess, annointed 
with care, adorned with taste, and drest in her most beautiful 
apparel. She appeared resplendent with a‘divine brilliancy, by 
the reflections of light, which they knew how to manage like artists.”” 
— (P.215.) 

“ asec of Eleusis was the place which the whole Divinity 
filled at this moment ; —the darkness immediately disappeared; — the 
soul came out of the abyss;—and the initiated passed from the 
deepest obscurity into a mild light, under a tranquil sky, and were 
received in meadows, in which they heard songs and sacred discourses 
and were surprised with the ‘sight of holy phantoms. They were 
declared to be Epopte afier this spectacle.” (bid. ) . 








en aa 


Mr. Christie makes an excellent use of these quotations in 
support of his argument as to the illuminated paintings : — but 
‘to him we must now bid adieu. He has omitted nothing 


, 
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* He adds—‘I say originally; because from the number of 
vessels found in Sicily and at Nola, it is probable that hereafter, we 
shall hear of Agrigentine mysteries and Nolan mysteries, equal in 
-paint of splendour to those at Eleusis,’ . 

4 We sbhall give the quotations from the Baron in English. 
. | which 
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which could strengthen his own opinions in the course of his 
reading ; and he adduces all the corroborating facts with clear- 
_ness and precision. We must remind him, however, of tmis- 
quoting Gray, when he says, 


‘© No more the call of incense-breathing morn,” 


instead of “ the breezy call:” since a mistake in such 
simple things will lead the reader, who may be unacquainted | 
with the author’s general merits, to suspect equal mistakes in less | | 
common quotations : but from this charge we vindicate Mr. C. ; | | 
— and we would remind the critic that even the acutest literary 
Argus sometimes seems to have partaken of the cup in which 
poppy was the chief ingredient; the xvxew, in a word, of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. We conclude by recommending the _ E 
possession of the author’s present and former volume to all 
-antiquaries who are fortunate enough to procure them: but, al-~ 
1 luding to the Vasa Necroccrinthia, mentioned above, we fear 
that we must add, | 


*© Non cuivis homini contingit adire C orinthum.’? 


Yet that we may not throw a damp on the ardour which we 
are desirous of exciting in our readers to approach at least to the 
distant neighbourhood of Eleusis, however we may deprecate 
a closer view of the Adyta, we subjoin the promised extract 
from Warburton. It is the translation of a passage of an antient . 
writer, preserved by Stobzeus. (See D. L. Book. 2.) 


<¢ The mind is affected and agitated in death just as it 13 in initiae 
tion into the grand mysteries; and word answers to word as well as 
thing to thing: for reAsutav is to die; and reAticJos to be initiated. : 
The first staye is nothing but errors and uncertainties; laborious 
wanderings ; a rude and fearful march through night and darkness. 
And now arrived on the verge of death and initiation, every thing 
wears a dreadful aspect: it is all horror, trembling, sweating, and 
affrightment. But this scene once over, a miraculous and divine light 
displays itself ; and shining plains and flowery meadows open on all 
hands before them. Here they are entertained with hymns, and 
dances; with the sublime doctrines of sacred knowledge, and with 
reverend and holy visions. And now become perfect and initiated, 
‘they are free, and no longer under restraints; but crowned and 
triumphant, they walk up and down the regions of the blessed ; 
converse with pure and holy men ; and celebrate the sacred Mysteries 


at pleasure ia 
. Hoda. 
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Aart. VII. 1 Selection froin the Poetical Works of Thomas Carew. 
Crown 8vo. pp.95. Doards. Longman and Ce. 8850. 


Wr would become of the borrowed plumes of those imi- 
tative Jays, our modern amatory poets, were the antient 
Peacocks each to claim his own? Carew and Suckling (espe- 
cially the former) have furnished these birds of prey, or plagi- 
arism, with many of their most shewy feathers; and as to 
Mr. ‘Thomas Little, although he has new-set the plumes which 
he has stolen, sometimes even ina better shape than they origine 
ally bore, yet of all the brilliant tints which shine through his 
oems, how few are of his own creation! 

The editor of the selection before us declares his principal 
object to have been the hope of indug¢ing his readers to pay 
more attention than is usually allotted to the contemporaries of 
Carew. That author has been well denominated “ the link 
which joins Spenser and Fairfax to Waller and Denham;” — 
and, as the present editor observes, ‘ Waller ought not to be 
exclusively considered as the reiincr ef English poetry.’ He 
observes that, in our admiration of Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Milton, we seem to have forgotten the existence of Drayton, 
Daniel, Browne, the two Fletchers, Drummond, and Wither ; 
Habington, Lovelace, and Herrick.’ Doubtless we have; and 
Pope’s complaint is no longer just: 

‘* But for the wits of either Charles’s days, 
The mob of gentlemen.who wrote with ease ; 
Sprat, Carew, Sedley, and a hundred more, 
(Like twinkling stars the misceilanizs o’er, ) 
One simile, that solitary shines 
In the dry desart of a thousand lines, 
Or lengthen’d thought that gleams through many a page, 
Has sanctify’d whole poems for an age.” 


This censure, however, as applied to several of these authors, 
is too severe. Carew, in particular, abounds with similes, 
metaphors, allusions, and figures of every kind. Indeed, his 
fault seems to be a redundancy rather than a want of imagina- 
tion. Witness the following long-admired poem, which hag 
many parallels even in the present shart selection : 


‘ LIPS AND EYES. 


¢ In Celia’s face a question did arise, 
Which were more beautifull, her Lips or Eyes : 
We (said the Eyes) send forth those poynted darts 
Which pierce the hardest adamantiue hearts. 
From us (replyde the Lips) proceed those blisses, 
Which lovers reape by kind words and sweet kisses, 
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Then wept the Eyes, and from their springs did powre 
Of liquid orientall pearle a shower. | 
Whercat the Lips, mov’d with delight and pleasure, 
Through a sweet smile unlockt their pearlie treasure ; 
And bade Love judge, whether did adde more grace, 
Weeping, or smiling pearles in Celia’s face.’ 


Carew, however, we think, must be considered as the flower 
of the parterre; and he too is choked with so many weeds, 
that Pope, if not strictly just in the extent of his condemnation, 
may yet be excused for feeling indignant that so much conse- 
quence should be attached to the comparative antiquity of 
writings, and that, as Horace says, a poem should be con- 
demned, 

— — — “non quia crassé 
Compositum illepideque putetur ; sed quia nuper.” 
It is a much more reasgnable subject of complaint that we 
neglect our early dramatic writers, than that we shew the same 
inattention to : 
** These twinkling stars the miscellanies oer.” 


Much of Old Ben, of Beaumont and Fletcher, of Massinger, 
Shirley, Foard, Webster, &c. &c. might yet be revived, and 
adapted to the modern stage. ‘The task of expurgation would 
indeed be difficult: but it would be honourable, and, if judi- 
ciously executed, would amply reward the labour bestowed on 
it. A vigour and an originality, and, above all, a correct 
draught of character, are observable in these antient efforts of 
the English drama, for which we find but an ill substitute in 
the coarse caricature, or the puling sentiment, the « dammes, 
poohs, and zounds,” or the patridtic clap-traps, of our present 
Anglo-German compositions, —Shakspeare, however, thanke 
to the remains of natural feeling and common sense, still main- 
tains his ground; and being in himself an host, we cannot 
wonder, although we may regret, that he has obscured the 
confessedly inferior lustre of his distinguished contemporaries, 


— *Aaloa paey f LUg TE —x. TX. 


Instead of pilfering good thoughts, and clothing them in 
bad language, would that our modern song-writers were modest 
enough to imitate the simple and elegant flow of the following 
lines of Carew, with which we shall close our remarks on his 
poems : | 

‘ The snake each year new skin resumes, 
And eagles change their aged plumes 3 
The faded rose each spring receives 
AA fresh red tincture on her leaves ; 
But if your beauties once decay, 

ou never know a second May.” 
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We have a word to address to the editor of this selection.— 
In the first place, we would suggest to him that the use of the 
same epithet by two authors is no certain mark of imitation ; 
and that,, were it so, the multiplication of parallel passages 
might be carried on ad infinitum: nay, there would indeed, in 
that case, be nothing new after Homer ; and we must literally 
interpret and believe the words of Ovid’s father : 


— % studium quid inutile tentas ? 

Maonides nullas ipse reliquit opes.” 
Because Carew calls the wind ‘ whispering,’ we need not be i 
told that Milton in various passages does the same; nor need 
we be referred to Mister Todd’s notes on that author, as our 
editor quaintly refers us. The ¢ dimpled stream’ is an expres~ 
sion, like the foregoing, to be found throughout the whole 
range of English poetry, from Carew (should he be the first who 
used it) and Brown’s British Pastorals, down to Mr. Thomas 
Little. —The image is natural, and would obviously strike any 
beholder. 

At page 47, the date of Herrick’s poems should be 1648, not 
16473; and page 87, that of Sandys’s Travels, 1615, instead 
‘of 1610. ; 

We are, on the whole, much obliged to the editor of the } 

resent selection ; and we wish that it may be followed by more 
extracts of the same description, from the works of the con- 
temporaries of Carew above-mentioned. Biographical notices 
should, as in the publication before us, accompany any subse- 
quent volume: which might contain, we think, selections 
from more than one author, (steering clear, however, as much 
as possible, of Headley’s publication ;) and from which we hope 
will be excluded all intimations of parallel passages that do 
not contain manifest indications of plagiarism. The present 
editor would do weil to read Bishop Hurd’s Treatise on this 


subject, before he publishes again. 
Hoda, 











Art. 1X. An Inaugural Lecture on the Utility of Anglo-Saxon Litera- 
ture ; to which is added the Geography of Europe by King Alfred, 
including his Account of the Discovery of the North Cape in the 
ninth Century. By the Rev. James Ingram, M. A. Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, and Anglo-Saxon Pro-« 
fessor. gto. &s. Ed. sewed. White, &c. 

ry His inaugural lecture, which is inscribed to Lord Sidmouth, 

shews a zeal for the advancement of Anglo-Saxon literature 
which has not always fallen to the lot of the Oxonian professors. 

In the prefatory advertisement, the writer offers to edit Alfred’s 


Orosius; and everywhere he displays a meritorious disposition 
to 
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to illustrate by reséarch and encomium the labours of his pre- 
decessors. 

A greater service, however, would accrue to public instruc- 
tion, from editing the hitherto unpublished Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts, than from giving a more accurately corrected 
edition of what is already known. Without looking beyond 
the precincts of the British Museum intothe University-libraries, 
many inedited volumes may be perceived, which would throw 
light on our historic and poetic antiquities. In the Cotton 
library (Caligula, A. 9.), occurs an Anglo-Saxon history of 
King Arthur’s wars against the Danes; and also (Vitellius, A. 
15.).an Anglo-Saxon saga concerning the piratical warfare of 
Beowulf against the Swedes and Norsemen. From other ma- 
nuscripts, (Tiberius, B. 4. Caligula, A. ro. and Domitianus, 
A. 8.) the learned, industrious, and careful Thorkelin might 
extract important supplements to the Saxon chronicle, and illus- 
trate with patriotic minuteness the Danish dynasty of English 
kings. , 

The present lecture is subdivided into three sections, of 
which the first contains an historic account of the attention that 
has been paid to Anglo-Saxon literature by various distinguished 
Englishmen ;—the second analyzes the inducements to this 
study, and points out its importance to the lawyer, the historian, 
and the philosophic antiquary; —and the third shews the gram- 
matical utility of Anglo-Saxon, without someknowlege of which 
our own language cannot easily be written with purity, nor un- 
derstood throughout, and the theoryof language in general would 
be a more difficult attainment. In our judgment, the order of 
these topics ought exactly to have been inverted: the gramma- 
tical value of the Anglo-Saxon language constitutes the more 
cogent and popular claim to attention; the antiquarian value 
forms the more permanent and more noble claim; and the respec- 


tability of the study should first have been established, before its 


cultivators were selected for separate celebration. 

As yet, much that is disputable remains in the received opi- 
nions concerning what respects Anglo-Saxon literature ; and we 
lament that Mr. Ingram should not have dwelt more searchingly 
on the controverted points. For instance, it is maintained by 
him (p. 3.) that the mass of the people of this country are of 

axon origin, and (p.13.) that our language is completely Saxon: 
whereas it is surely more probable that the Angles were the 
chief settlers on the eastern coast, and formed the great basis of 
our Gothic population. Pinkerton has proved, in his History 
of Scotland, that the Picts were of Gothic race, and the progeni- 
tors of the Caledonians ; and Turner has proved, in his History 
of the Anglo-Saxons, that Pict, Pik, or Vik, is an appellative 
signifying 
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signifying pirate. “Hence it may be correct to say that thé-first . 


settlers on the eastern coast of England were Piks, or pirates, 
but that these Piks were mostly Angles. eee 
The Teutonic or Dutch language is notoriously divided into 
two main dialects, High-Dutch and Low-Dutch. Both have 
their radical terms and their inflections so much alike, as to be 
reciprocally intelligible; yet, where the’ one dialect. uses hard, 
the other uses ‘soft consonants : where the one puts double ss, 
the other puts double +1; and where the one employs cases, 
the other uses none. ‘To take instances from the German and 
Hollandish forms of these respective dialects ; where the Ger- 
man says ofen, the Hollander says open where the German 
says kessel, the Hollander says éettle; and where the German 
nouns and pronouns undergo casal inflection, those of the Hol- 
landers remain undeclined. ; 1h dy 8 
Now it is observable that the Angles (see Moser’s Osnaburg, 
¥780.) dwelt at the mouths of the Elbe and Weser, and spoke 
2 Low-Dutch dialect ; whereas the Saxons dwelt more south- 
ward, and spoke a High-Dutch dialect. .'The Anglo-Saxon, as 
reserved in books, 1s a High-Dutch dialect, much akin to 
the Frankish ; it must have been the language of the Saxons, not 


that of the Angles. : 


Our vernacular English, however, is a Low-Dutch dialect, _ 


like the Danish and Hollandish; and it forms all its words, 
and constructs all its sentences, in the unartificial manner and 
with the rare use of hard consonants which are peculiar to the 
northern Germans. Hence it is likely that the language of the. 
Angles forms tlie basis of our English ; and, since it has spread 
farther, that it is an older language in this country than the An- 
glo-Saxon ;—-not formed from it, as Mr. Ingram imagines and 
cotitends, but already prevalent, from the estuary of» the 
Thames to that of the Forth, in the times of Julius Cesar and 
Agricola. English was no doubt always the language of the 
Angles, and was settled here with the first Gothic population : 
because it preceded, it out-grew, artd because it out-grew, it 
has survived every other dialect. . 

Egbert, in concert with Pepin of France, provided twelve 
missionaries, (Bede’s Hist. Eccles. liv. v. c. 2.) who, under the 
uidance of Willbrord, were to attempt the conversion of the 
Frieslanders. ‘The language of England, on the consolidation 
of the Saxon heptarchy, was consequently a Low-Dutch dia« 
lect, such as the Frieslanders could understand. The two 
Ewalds, who were sent into the same neighbourhood, and.into 
Holstein, on the same errand, were Angles. — No extant docu- 
ments satisfactorily prove that the Anglo-Saxon language was 


ever vernacular in any part of Great Britain. None of our 
provincial 
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provincial jargons preserve traces of the plural nominatives in 
a, nor of the datives in wm. Ina few monasteries, some foreign 
monks, and some natives educated abroad, may have talked and 
have written in Anglo-Saxon, and thus have founded the idiom 
here: but, in general, those who’ have employed the dialect in 
this country had studied in another. ‘This at least was the 
casé with Aldhelm, Alcuin, Alfred, Bede, Cadmon, an 
others. j 
In the life of Pope Leo IlI., by Anastasius, is noticed the 
foundation at Rome of a Schola Saxonum, a seminar of Catholic 
missionaries, in which young noblemen from the Gothic pro- 
 ‘vinces were also admissible, and which eventually became through 
: ‘Alfred’s eare am English college. The Anglo-Saxon language 6 
| seems here first to have been reduced to writing ; for its alpha- 
bet must have been conferred on the language in Italy, the jet- 
ter c being pronounced in “Anglo-Saxon after the Italian 
manner, and standing for ch before ¢e ‘and z:—a_peculiarity 
which is confined to the Italian and the Anglo-Saxon. Thus, . 
cheek is written ceac, and witch is written vice. Now, as Pepin 
of France had contributed to the endowment of this school, 
‘and to the selection of free sholars for missionaries, it ts natural. 
to presume that the Frankish dialect would originally be chosen 
for the medium of communication with the Gothic ‘north, that 
“being the language which was prevalent about Ingelheim, the 
favourite residence of Pepin and Charlemagne. Accordingly, 
the Anglo-Saxon is plainly a Frankish dialect, and resembles as 
closely the vernacular idiom now used on the Upper Rhine, as 
‘it differs widely from the vernacular idiom used in the villages 
of England.: 

The German is become the literary language of the Gothic 

north; and the people of Bremen, Hamburg, Lubeck, and 
Frankfort, read and write in this High-Dutch-dialect, while 
they are talking in a Low-Dutch dialect. In Alfred’s 
time, the English seem exactly thus to have employed the 
Anglo-Saxon ; as a literary language, which they were to read 
and write,—in which their homilies and hymns, their laws and 
charters, their chronicles and their sagas, were to be expressedy. 
— but which was spoken only among travelled gentlemen, and 
nearly confined to the noble and the priest. 

This hypothesis, however contrary to that which is maintained 
by Mr. Ingram, (p. 16.) and indeed to that which pervades Dr, 
Johnson’s History of the English Language, will be found to 

- account for many phenomena that are.not explicable on the 
received system: for the total disappearance of Anglo-Saxon. 
_/ asa popular idiom here, while it continues to exist on the Con- 
’ . tinent ; for the sudden taciturnity of Anglo-Saxon, as a literary 
‘languagey when the Norman writers came over ; for the antient 

12 | prevalence | 
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prevalence of several inflections in our language which did not 
exist in Anglo.Saxon, (as of plural substantives in en,) and 
which the Normans did not introduce ; and for the dissimilarity 
of declension, construction, and orthography, between the 
Saxon of the monks and the English of the people. The word 
Anglo-Saxon aptly enough defines what it represents ; a Saxon, 
Frankish, or High-Ditch dialect; mingled with provincialisms 
of the Angles. nie : 

Dissenting so much from the historic theory which is espoused 
in this lecture, we naturally wish Mr. Ingram to ‘reconsider 
the circumstances which oppose him. How much worthier 
both of his judgment and of his patriotism it would be to assert, 
from his professional chair, on the part of the English language, 
that claim to superior antiquity which foreign grafts have 
usurped! It is the native wood which luxuriates now, not the 
imported twigs. Saxon and Norman, like Latin and Greek 
phraséology, may have replenished, but have not formed, the 

iglish tongue. They have poured into the ever-widening 
flood their tributary streams, and assisted it to float the inter- 
course of the world: but they are not the well-heads of the 
“i water, which faithfully retains the name of its earliest 

ed. Ae 
A translation into Anglo-Saxon of the exordium to Milton’s 
Paradise Lost has been attempted by Mr. Ingram: but this 
version is merely English, deprived of those words which are 
not autochthonous. In.the first line isa false concord : the pre- 
postion of governs the dative, and thes westmes is put inthe 
genitive. .In the second line, of is made a substitute for the 
possessive case, which is an Anglicism; and the word ¢est is 
not Anglo-Saxon for gustus, but smec. The participial‘aug- 
ments are everywhere forgotten ; and, in short, we cannot dis- 
cover one correct line in the whole set : but the notes are good : 


‘In order to prove how much even Milton himself is indebted 
for the majestic simplicity of his verse to the Saxon materials therein, 
I have ventured to give a translation of the first sixteen lines of the 
Paradise Lost into that language ; a kind of exercise, which, together 
with that of modernizing ancient documents, might be recommended 


“to all Saxon students as both amusing and instructive. 


© The few words which it was necessary to substitute in the room 
of those of Latin etymology are marked with inverted commas. 
| ¢ Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book I. 


‘ OF mannes fyrst “ unhyrsumnesse *,’” and pes 
: ‘“« Westmes” 


ak 





>. —, 


¢ * The word unhypyumneryre affords a,conventent spectmen of 
the general etymology of the Saxon language. From the verb 
hypan, to hear, is derived the adjective hypyum, inclined to hear, i.e. 
. I obedient 5 
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“© Westmes *” of pat forbiddene treowe, hwa’s test t ¢ 


Broht deap in to pe world, and eall ure way ~~ 
Wip lose of Eden, til an greater man . ; 
An-steor us, and an-g’ahne pe blissful szt, 
Sing, heofenlic Muse, pe on pam “ diglod”’ top 
Of Oreb, oppe of Sinai, ** onbeblew’st’’ | 
Done sceaphyrd, hwa fyrst tz’hte the ceosen sed, 
On pe beginning hu pe heofen and eorp , 
Ras ut of Chaos ; oppe, gif Sion hill 
‘De “lystath” mare, and Siloa’s broc pat flow’d 
Faste bi pe ‘¢ stefne {” of God; panon ic nu 
Call on pine aide to min ** gedvrstig §”? song, 
Dat wip na middel fliht “* upgangan”’ wolde 


— 





obedient ; dicto audiens, obaudiens, or obediens, Lat. neryre isa com- 
mon addition to express a quality, or the indication of some quality, 
as hynrumnerrye, obedience; to which the guttural particle ze may 
be added ad /ibitum, which will form ze-hyprpumnerre : if we ther 
prefix the megative particle un, derived from the participle x¢-pon, 
wanted, we shall see the whole structure of the Saxon word, 
unzehynrumneyye. And it is remarkable, that the same process 
has been observed in the formation of the word dis-ob-Ep-ience : the 
radical of which is aud-io, from the Greek, ovs, ros, the ear. In 
some of the best MSS. and printed editions of Sallust we have the 
word obaudientia, not obedientia. Bell. Catilinar. sub init. 

¢* Fruit being derived from fruit, Fr. fructus, Lat. it is necessary 
here to use the Saxon word westmes, which signifies the same. And, 
for the same reason, un-hear-som-ness for disobedignee. | 

‘+ The word mortal is omitted in this line; indeed, * mortal taste 
— Brought death into the world,” &c. is a tautology unworthy of 
Milton, though it seems to have been overlooked by all his commen- 
tators and. editors. Test is a noun formed from the past participle 
of the verb tesan, vellicare, to pluck, whence, in another sense, the 
modern verb ¢o teaze. This, it is hoped, is sufficient authority. I 
believe the word faste, in our present acceptation of it, which Dr. 
, Johnson and others derive from tester, to try (Qu. testari ?) does not 
exist in any document written in the Saxon language that is now 
extant, being the same with fest, an experiment, &c. 

“+t Steven, for voice, or oracle, was retained from the Saxon word 
as lately as the time of Chaucer, and afterwards. It is found ia 
Hampole’s * Stimulus Conscientiz,”’ an English Poem written in 
the fifteenth century; two MSS. of which are in the archives of 
Trinity College, Oxford. See Chaucer, passim, Johan. Capellan. and 
others. | | 

‘ § The final x here, as the’c above in heofenlic, was latterly almost 
quiescent, and the whole word was pronounced by ‘the Normans, 
ydupy zie ; J durst 1s a phrase well understood in the present day. 

he initial g, before ¢, &c. was also frequently pronounced as y in 
gets yey KC. 

Ray. Serr. 1810. _ G 
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_-Begeond fe’ Aonise munt, hwile hit  ehte’ ¢hing * 
Unwriten get on ‘¢ forth-rihte ¢”’opp on rime !” 

Mr. Ingram may be correct in the remark that rime should 
never be spelled rhyme, as if derived from the Greek ; nor 
tland as if ‘derived from the Franch isle; both these words 
having Gothic roots : — but when he propoes to. write Rine and. 
Rone, we are at a loss for his principle of decision. The 
Rhine and the Rhone being French rivers, the French ortho- 
§taphy has most claim to attention, if we swerve from that 
of the natives,on their banks. Now it happens that the French 
at Paris, and the Germans at Strasburg, both spell with RA; 
der Rhein, le Rhin; and with Rf, too, the French and: the 
Latins both spell the name of the Rhéne. 


~~ 
— —_ — 








> 


__ © * Thing was sometimes used by our Saxon arcestors both in the 
bingular and plural number, as the vulgar now say,’ twe mile, tevo 
pound, &c. instead of tao miles, tevo pounds, &c. 

‘+ Forth-riht is used by JE lfric, the compiler of the Latino- { 
Saxon Grammar in the eleventh certury, to signify prose, as opposed | 
to verse or metre The word is very expfessive, particularly with 
reference to the other term rime ; and I hope here to be indulged in 
a little verbal criticism, because I find the latter word has been | 
much mistnderstood. Forth-riht denotes a composition which | 
flows right onward, or forthward, without breaks or interruptions, 
from one line to another; and therefore properly signifies prose. ‘ 
Rime, which has been erroneously supposed by some to be derived 
from the Greek jvSpos, and therefore corrupted by degrees, first 

- into rhime, and thea into rhyme, has been as erroneously restricted 

by others to signizy those éuosorerevree, or homoioteleutic lines in modern 
oetry, to the jingle of which the ‘ancient poets were strangers. | 
Five word Rim, in mast of the Northern languages, implies, in its 
1 





first sense, any limit, end, or extremity whatever, as, the rim of a 
_ glass, the rime, or light hoar frost, which so beautifully sips the ex- 
tremities of tne trees, bushes, and hedges, in the winter. It some- 
times signifies the completion of numbers, and rimcraft is arithmetic, or | 
the science of numbers. Applied to written compositions, it 18 a ; 
certain number or measure of metrical feet, limited by the rules of 
poetry, and therefore properly opposed to forth-ribt, or prose. ‘Now 
it ic obvious, that this deftnition of the word ‘is not only consistent 
with its etymology, but also applicable universally to all poetry, 
both ancient and modern; which Milton of course intended it should 
be when he declared his lofty purpose of pursuing 
“ Things unattempted yet in prose or rime.” : 
If the reader will turn-to the wariorum notes on this passage im 
- Todd’s edition of Milton, I trust he will not deem this long note 
unnecessary. ‘Chat Mr. Todd should have invariably printed rhyme 
instead of rime, contrary to the text of all the best editions, 1s al~ 
together inexcusable. Rim, Teut. Germ. Belg. Sax. Dan. Swed. 


Island, &c. rima, Ital. rime, Fr, &c. &c.’ 








Some 
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Some remarks on the alphabet occur at p- §3, which deserve 
enlargement. To familiarize again the Saxon thetas might be 
a public service. If these letters were restored, and the gut- 
tural aspirate, or Greek chi, were represented by the letter.g, 
the antient, the oriental, and the savage languages could imore 
easily be described ‘with our alphabet. © The difficulty of ledrn- 
ing to read a strange dialect, antient or modern, is more than 
doubled by the employment of a strange character. © Homef in 
a modern alphabet would be as easy as Virgil : but the learned 
are too fond of perpetuating diftcultics, which they them- 
selves have conquered. The first step towards an universal 
language is an universal alphabet. 

Concerning the cca of Gothic Europe ‘in the ‘year 
1000, it would be ‘worth while to draw up a memoir accome- 
panied with maps; and the extracts here given from Alffed’s 

Orosius form valuab}e contributions. An imperfect translation 
of Oether’s. voyage was published i in Daines Barrington’s Mis- 
cellanies: but one that is far superior, and admirably commented, 

occurs in-Forster’s Voyages and Discoveries in the North. Of 

| ‘this version, and of the notes attached to it, Mr. Ingram makes 
| a praiseworthy use } and he has added many important ‘cor- 
rections and elucidations. This is the soundest and most 

interesting portion of the book: which throughout displays 

perhaps more talent than acquirement, more ambition than 

patience, and more. sagacity than erudition, but which is 

adapted to awaken. expectations of the higher kind. Its 

deficiencies might all be remedied by labour: but its excellencies 


Id have been conferred only by intellect. 
—— ge MW: Tay. 5! 








| 3 Art. X. The Means of finding the Longitude at Sea gradually 
| developed, discovered, and demonstrated in four Astronomical, 
| _ Geographical, Nautical, Historical, Mathematical, and Mechanical 
Dissertations. By Major General Grant, Viscount de Vaux, 

Author of the History of Mauritius, &c. 4to. pp. 67. 11. 58. 
Boards. Wyatt, Picket Street. : 


Ww apprehend, from the titles which the Viscount de Vaux. 
bears, that ‘the late revolution in France has thrown hipt 
out of his original profession and employment ;-and we must 
regret this circumstance, inasmuch as it may probably have 
spoiled a good Maréchal des Camps, and certainly has not 
“created an able author. Though the Viscount: deals in large 
Pheri we are sorry to be obliged to state that he has 
rought to the discussion of subjects of moment and difficulty 
very inadequate qualities. We say not this from unnecessary 


SHAPES ie nor ig a momentary fit of pique at the loss of the 
G2 tune 
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time which the perusal of the work has cost us, but because 
our compact with the public does not permit us to conceal the 
truth. Yet, as in these cases something like a justification 
of censures which may appear harsh is usually expected, we 
quote for that purpose the following passages : 


* PRECESSION OF THE EQUINOXES. 


‘ By comparison of the ancient observations with the modern, it 
has been seen that their longitudes vary; that is to say, they have an 
apparent motion from east to west, contrary to that of the planets. 
This apparent motion of the stars is of about one degree towards the 
west in seventy-two years, or fifty seconds of a degree in one year ; 
which would make them cross all the meridians in a direction parallel 
to the ecliptic, and turn round all the world in the space of 25,920 
years, commonly called the great year; and their annual variation, 
the precession of the equinoxes. 

‘ Several systems have been formed by philosophers, in order to 
explain this phenomenon, and to demonstrate its cause; but none of 
them have yet treated this question in a satisfactory manner.’ 


"What the words their longitudes mean in the first sentence, 


‘we cannot tell; and certainly, when we recollect the labours 


of Newton, D’Alembert, and Laplace, we cannot subscribe to 
the truth of the last sentence. 
At page 7. the Viscount says, * particularly at the solstices, 


‘that is, at the extremities of the apsides? but here we suppose 


he meant simply to confound the solstices with the apsides, 
The extremities of the apsides we leave to be comprehended 


‘by those who can conceive the end of an end. 


P. ro. The author prescribes to us certain meditations as a 
kind of preparatory regimen, before we enter on a course of 


astronomy : 


<« But before I enter on these details, I will engage all those who 
wish to make a study or an amusement of Astronomy, and of Naviga- 
tion, to form themselves some just ideas of Motion in general, and 


_ of proportion, from the infinite greatness to the infinite smallness, of 
infinite distance and space, &c. Without fixing our ideas on these 


points, we never can well understand Astronomy. We must also 
extend our intelligence on the solidity or fluidity of the elements and 
bodies, and on the means of measuring weights and distances. All 
this belongs te the science called Philosophy.’ 


Pages 14, 15, 16, attord a ludicrous description [ludicrous 
not according to the intention of the author] of the solar system, 
to be represented in the Isle of Wight on a large grass-plat, 
with a pavilion for the sun, gravel walks for the orbits of 
Jupiter and Saturn, &c, &c. when 

At p.20. we have a very important communication of the 
author's: own opinion relative to the electric fluid; which, he 

, thinks, 
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thinks, is ¢ nothing more than fire generally spred in the 
atmosphere and in zhe space.’ 
In speaking of the Cleopatras, he says: 


* The four Cleopatras, who finished that race, tarnished the glory 
of their ancestors by their multiplied crimes ; and all the accomphish- 
ments, the amability, and the charms of the last, could not atone for 
her vices. — After having successively seduced even the great Julius 
Cesar by her enchanting allurements, effeminated Mark Anthony; 
and failed in the same attempt on Octavus Czsar ; without any, other 
sentiments than her passions and her ambitious desire of reigning, 
she put an end to her own life, as do all those who think that they 
cannot do any more harm or good in this world.’ 


Our readers will see from this passage that it was not 
without good reason that the author has made an apology for 
his English ; and though we blame him not for being less 
perfect in that language than a native, we must say that his work 
should have obtained the necessary correction before it was 
given to the public. ‘The most curious passage of all is in the 
introduction to the method of finding the longitude, 


‘ Time and civilization have exalted human knowledge to the 
highest degree: all the objects of utility and pleasure seem discovered, 
and brought to perfection. Four great points, however, are still 
considered as beyond the reach of the human intellect ; namely, the 
quadrature of the circle, the philosopher’s stone, perpetual motion, 
and THE MEANS OF ASCEKTAINING THE LONGITUDE AT SEA. 

¢ But these four points are very far from being of equal im- 

ortance. 

‘ The first, the quadrature of the circle, would be the perfection of 

cometry ; but there is no reason to suppose that the discovery of it 
would be attended with great advantages. 

¢ The second, the philosopher’s stone, is a chimera, the discovery 
of which might enrich the discoverer, but would protably impoverish 
all others, its value being imaginary. 

‘ The third, perpetual motion, would be of much greater utility. 
The discovery of it would tend to improve all the arts, and would 
no doubt afford the means of ascertaining the longitude at sea; but 
perpetual motion can be found only in nature. God alone can 
comprehend the perpetuity of motion and the infinity of space; God 
‘alone can move all eternally, without universal destruction. Nature 
is so perfect, and the great whole of an immensity so inconceivable 
to human reason, that to the Deity himself it must be left. 

¢ The fourth point, the means of. finding the longitude at sea, is an 
object more likely to be within the reach of man, and is the most 
important of those which he is anxious to discover. It would com- 

lete our knowledge of the globe, and secure to us the means of 
enjoying all the advantages spread by Nature over the surface of it, 
with less danger to those who undertake to collect them for others 
gad for themselves,’ 


© 3 Previously 
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Previously to the description of his own manner of finding 
the longitude, the Viscount describes about twenty other 
methods which Rave been proved to be ineffectual; this part is 
the least unamusing of the whole treatise ; and M. de Vaux is 
nowhere so successful as when he points out the defects of the 
plans which he describes. We suspect that his. own method, 
however, will not obtain reception, even in an age of 
diminished prejudice. It is by no means, nor in any respect, 
to be compared w'th the method of finding the lorgitude by 
observation ; but perhaps it is not fair*to compare it with the 
astronomical mode, since it is intended to be used always, 
_ and when the former carinot be adopted on account of obscura- 
tions. The Viscount’s method rests on a machine which may 
‘be called an improved log, but to avhich he has given the less 
.Wulgar name of an .Aydroscope. In its essential parts, it cone 
Sists of a globe, which is to be immersed at the stern of the 
ship ; this globe, through an inclined tube, is connected by 
means of.a¢ord with a springy such as would be formed by 
circumvolving an elastic wire round a cylinder: the spring is 
“furnished with an index; and when the motion of the ship 
increases, the globe’s resistance is also increased, the spring is 
drawn out, and the quantity of the elongation is shewn by the 


‘index ; and, similarly, in a relaxation of the ship’s velocity: 


On this method, the Viscount relies for a good dead reckoning ; 
and he certainly has obtained and stated the testimony of 
Dr. Mackay in favour of the superiority of his hydroscope over 
the common log, The Board of Longitude, we apprehend, 
rejected his plan: yet he still seems to entertain hopes of con- 
verting the members to its adoption, by re-stating a list of 


queries; the purpose of which, however, may be only to 


convince the public of the want of discernment and impartiality 
in the Board. Some~of the queries would not give much 
trouble in decision to commissioners who are philosophical ; 
for instance, ¢ can any astronomical observations be made 
during foggy weather, or when the heavenly bodies are obscured 
by clouds or otherwise ?’—-Again, would not the invention 
of a better instrument than the log, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing a ship’s way, be of great benefit to the public ?” 

At the end of his tract, the author informs us that his plan 


has been four years before the Admiralty, and two years. 


before the Board of Longitude and the India House. If his 
hydroscope should he found Jikely to produce practical benefit, 
we are persuaded that he will have no reason to complain of 
the justice and liberality of those societies. M. de. Vaux ‘is 
eertainly possessed of ingenuity, though we have not been 


able to praise his composition; and the application of his 
: | time 
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tim to the pursuits of science is so. deserving of general 
approbation, that we should have béén very happy to have 
spoken more favourably of the present volume. © 2 «~ RW 








Aat. XI. A Letter to ¥obn Haygarth, M.D. P.R.S. &c. from 
~ Colin Chisholm, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Author of an Essay on the 
:) Pestilential Fever ; exhibiting farther Evidence of the infectious Na- 
-. ture of this fatal Distemper in Grenada, during 1793, 4,5, and 6, 
| and in the United Stages of America from 1793 to 1805 ; in order 


Be ie to correct the pernicious Doctrine promulgated by Dr. Edward a 
Fi By Miller, and other American Physicians, relative to this destructive 
i Pestilence. 8Svo, 6s. Boards. Mawman. 1809. 3 


A CONSIDERABLE time has now elapsed, since Dr. Chisholm 
- published an aceount of the fatal fever which prevailed in 
the year 1793 in the island of Grenada*. He supposed that 
it was brought there by a vessel called the Hankey, which had 
+ been employed in an unsuccessful attempt to establish a 
colony at Bulama on the west coast of Africa. ‘The crew of 
that ship had suffered severely from fever in their passage 
across the Atlantic, and arrived in the West Indies loaded with 
contagion: the disease was first communicated to Grenada, 
and thence to the other islands; and Dr. Chisholm thinks that 
it was afterward conveyed to the United States of America, 
and that it gave rise to the destructive epidemic which has 
generally been denominated Yellow Fever. ‘This opinion con- 
cerning the origin and contagious nature of the fever, which 
has at different times proved so fatal to the North American 
cities, is contrary to that which is entertained by a majority 
of their medical writers; and it was accordingly attacked with _ 
that warmth, and we must add rudeness, which are but too 
characteristic of transatlantic literary productions. In the pub- | 
lication now before us, Dr. Chisholm vindicates his former : 
opinion, and endeavours to bring forwards new arguments im 
its support ; while, at the same time, he spares no pains to 
point out the insufficiency and unfairness of the attack which 
has been made on him. His principal antagonist is Dr. ‘ 
Miller, the editor of the New York Medical Repository ; and it. j 
was in a report drawn up by him respecting the fever which | 7 
prevailed at New York in the autumn of 1805, that Dr. C.’s j 
doctrines were the most severel@ criticised, and to which 
the present volume may be considered as an immediate reply. 
Dr. Chisholm undertakes his defence by stating the follow- 
ing propositions, which refer to allegations brought against him 
by Dr. Miller : : hs a 
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* st, That my opinions concerning the malignant pestilential: 
fever, as it appeared at Grenada, and the other West India islands’ 
IN .1793, 4, 5, and 6. are not singular. 2d. That this fever and the 
yellow remittent are not ‘¢ precisely the same disease.” 3d. That 
my deduction of the disease from the pestilential state of the ship 
Hankey is just, correct, and supported by evidence corroborative of 
that which I received from Mr: Paiba. 4th. That in my letter, pub- 
lished in a mutilated state in the Medical Repository of New York, 
and quoted by Dr. Miller, I have not relinquished the doctrine and 
opinions | upheld in my essay.’ 


As far as Dr. C. is personally concerned, we think that he is 
very successful in his defence; that he clearly proves the existence 
of inaccuracy, if not a want of candor, in the representations 
which have been made respecting his former publication ; that 
conclusions were formed from his writings which could not 
fairly be inferred from them ; and that subsequent investiga~ 
tion has still farther confirmed his origina] statement of facts. 
We do not feel ourselves warranted in bringing against Dr. 
Miller the serious charge of intentional misrepresentation : but, 
though we may acquit him of this transgression, we must 
condemn the intemperate zeal which he displays in support of 
his hypothesis ; a zeal which leads him to magnify all that is 
favourable to it, and to shut his eyes against all that opposes it. 

Besides what relates to Dr. Chisholm individually, this volume 
derives considerable interest from the light which it throws 
on the question whether the. American fever be really con- 
tagious, or whether it be produced by existing causes, which 
act at the same time on a number of individuals. The facts 
adduced by Dr. C. are strongly in favour of his opinion ; and 
it can scarcely be doubted that thé fever which prevailed at 
Grenada in 1793 was brought thither from Africa, and that it 
spred from Grenada to the other parts of the West Indies. It 
must also be admitted that the intercourse, which subsisted 
between the West Indies and the cities of the United States, 
was sufficient to carry the malady to the Continent ; and that it 
commenced there in the way in which a disease might be sup- 
posed to appear that was propagated by contagion. Yet this 
hypothesis is not without its difhculties.. In the first place, 
we may obserye that, considering the violence and frequency 
of the disease, it is remarkable that its contagious nature should 
ever have been a subject of controversy. Were a typhus fever 
to exist in this country in a degree nearly equal to the epi- 
demic.of Philadelphia or New York, the direct effects of 
contagion would be too evident to admit of any scepticism. 
Another circumstance, which appears to us not sufficiently 
explained by those who maintain the doctrine of contagion, is 
pote that, 
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that, notwithstanding the extreme violence with which the 
fever raged in the large towns, and the perpetual emigration of 
the inhabitants into the country, the disease was (generally 
speaking) confined to the large towns. ‘The third difficulty 
which presents itself to us is the manner in which it made its 
appearance, only at particular seasons of the year ; coming on 
after intervals of perfect health: prevailing for a limited time 
with great violence; and then suddenly ceasing. We are aware 
that none of these points can be absolutely conclusive on either 
side of the question: though the disease be propagated by 
contagion, yet particular states of the atmosphere may be 
necessary to render that contagion active ; and. the contagion of 
different diseases may obey different laws as to the mode of its. 
propagation, the extent of its sphere of infection, and .the 
previous state of the constitution which is necessary for receiv- 
ing its influence. On some of these points, Dr. Chisholm has 
offered many ingenious observations; and he has partly antici- 
pated our difficulties, by endeavouring to prove that the 
American fever is a disease suz generis, which actually possesses 
distinct properties, both as to its symptoms and as to the 
mode of its production. His remarks on the relation which it 
bears to the true plague, such as exists on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, afford a good example of his powers of discri+ 
mination, and probably for the most part must be admitted 
as forming a correct deduction from acknowleged facts : 


‘I imagine it would be doing injustice to my subject, did I not 
advert to a very striking peculiarity of the malignant pestiiential 
fever; I mean its affinity to that disease, which, to be distinguished, 
has been named the frue plague. 1 know however there are some 
excellent men, and learned and enlightened physicians, who have 
more thao insinuated that, in proving this affinity, too much is 
proved ; or in other words, that he who attempts to establish that 
the érue plague and the malignant pestilential fever are one and the 
same disease, goes far to overthrow the doctrine of infection and con- 
tagion in general. ‘There is nevertheless a manifest distinction; for 
whilst it is evident even to the common observer that an affinity be- 
tween the two diseases exists, it is evident to the acue observer that 
there is a line of demarkation., Thus an affinity is manifest in the 
remote cause, infection, and in the predisposing habit of body neces- 
gary to give activity to the virus of that infection : thus there is a 
distinction in the mode of divergence of the effuvia emanating from 
the diseased to the healthy ; and in as much as the same atmospheric 
temperature promotes in one and checks in the other, the diffucion 
of contagion. This is the cause why the two diseases have ‘never 
been found to exist at the same time in the same country ; this is the 
cause why ¢rue plague has never been seen within the tropics ; it is 
also the cause why the malignant pestilential fever may exist without 
as well as within the tropics, when the temperature of the — 
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ephere of the former rises to the degree generally prevalent in the 
latter.” © : | 
Our minds have been very forcibly impressed, during the 

perusal of this work, and of others that we ‘have read on the 
subject of the American fever, with the remark that, whatever 
mny be the fact with respect to the existence of contagion, 
the causes which have been assigned for the production of the 
disease by the opposite party are futile in the extreme. A 
large city has been supposed to be half depopulated by a few 
heaps of putrid vegetable or animal matter, by a cargo of 
damaged coffee, or even by some putrid fish that was thrown 
on a lime-kiln! It appears, indeed, that the greatest part of 
the American physicians have unfortunately set out on the in- 
quiry with their minds firmly persuaded of the truth of a par- 
ticular hypothesis ; and that they have then thought of nothing | 
but pressing into their service any incident, however trifling, if 
which might seem in the smallest degree to favour their opinion. 
— Another observation which we shall make on the same subject 
is that, if this dreadful pestilence be of domestic origin, if it 
really did proceed from the filthy state of their cities, and if 
those reservoirs of putrefaction actually exist which are de- 
scribed in such glowing language by Dr. Miller and his dis- 
ciples, the inhabitants of the United States give a proof of 
unfeeling inattentien to the lives of their fellow-citizens which 
is in the highest degree culpable and shameful. In all the 
kingdoms of Europe, as wealth and civilization have advanced, 
one of the first consequences has been an increased attention 
to cleanliness, and a proportionate diminution of the diseases 
which arise from the want of it :—but, according to the hypo- i 
thesis of Dr. Miller, it has been reserved for America alone to ) 
exhibit an example of the contrary progress. Let those who 
believe in the domestic origin of the complaint extricate them- 
selves from the disgraceful dilemma in which they are placed ; 

* and let them be on the watch to obviate every circumstance 
which, according to their hypothesis, can produce the disease. 
Xf it be subdued, the object is gained ; if it still recur, let them 
acknowlege their error, and then co-operate in the means 

: which are known to be most effectual for preventing the in- 


troduction of contagion. 
| Bos. 
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Art. XII. 1 Treatise on Scrofula.. By James Russell, Fellow of 

the Royal College of Surgeons, and Professor of Clinical Surgery 
in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 5s. Sewed, Coristable 
_ and Co., Edinburgh ; Murray, London. 


MiAs* circumstances connected with the author of this 
- volume concurred to raise our expectations respecting it, 
He has, for a series of years, enjoyed a situation which affords 
him every opportunity of gaining information on the subject 
which he treats ; he possesses a high character for industry in 
the collection of “facts, and correctness in the investigation of 
them ; and he has the credit of uniting a considerable portion 
of literary acquirement with his professional skill. In a treatise 
on Scrofula proceeding from his pen, therefore, we thought it 
was not unreasonable to look for a full account of the phenomena 
of this malady in all its principal varieties, and for an accurate. 
diagnosis between it and those diseases which most nearly’ re- 
semble it. We supposed also that he would give us a general 
view of the controverted points which regard the history and 
treatment of Scrofula; and that the cure, both of the consti- 
tutional and of the local affections, would have been discussed in 
the most ample manner. How far these expectations have 
been fulfilled, it now remains fdr us to inform our readers. 
After a few observations on the ‘ hereditary nature of scro- 
fula,’ in which the author deems it necessary to inform us that 
it is not the disease itself which is born with the patient, but 
only a greater aptitude to receive certain morbid impressions 
which may kring the latent disposition into action, he proceeds 
to detail the * symptoms and appearance’ of this complaint. 
He begins with a general description of the scrofulous consti- 
tution, as indicated by the fairness of the complexion, the 
lightness of the hair, the floridness of the cheeks, &c. The 
peculiarity of this constitution is also noticed as to its sen 
sibility to external impressions, and the quickness with which 
it passes from the extremes of health; circumstances which 
are attributed to a ¢ great laxity of the solids,’ a phrase that is 
common in the language of the schoolg, but to which we feel 
it difficult to attach any precise meaning. ‘The scrofulous con- 
stitution is supposed likewise to depend on, or.to be connected 
with, a smaller proportion of red blood in the sanguiferous 
vessels ; a fact which seems not easily reconcilable with the flo- 
ridness which is pointed out as one of its most obvious charac- 
teristics. Mr. Russell controverts the doctrine that scrofula 
depends entirely on a morbid affection of the lymphatic system, 
because parts not possessed of the glandular structure are often 


the primitive seat of the disease ; such as the joints, the bones, 
3 | and 
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and the mucous membranes. The local affections which at- 
tend scrofula are said to be particularly remarkable for their 
indolent nature ; while, at the same time, they have a tendency 
to produce a considerable enlargement of the parts which they 
attack. We have then a description of the nature of scrofu- 
lous tumors, as consisting of a peculiar fluid, contained in a 
cyst ; and Mr. R. mentions the changes which the fluid under- 
goes, and the manner in which the cyst is formed, by the con- 
densation of cellular membranes. With a few remarks on the 
} disease when it attacks the bones, and on the appearanee of 
| scrofulous abscesses, the chapter concludes. 
- We apprehend that most of our readers will feel, as we did, 
very considerable disappointment from this part of the work. 
Regarding it as an account either of the scrofulous constitution, 
or of the local affections produced by this habit, we think that 
it is extremely imperfect: in neither case is the object brought 
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clearly into view; and the two are so intermixed and con- 
founded, as to leave nothing in our minds but the sensation of 
a perpetual attempt to grasp at something which we are never i 
fi able to reach. Besides this general defect of confusion and 
- vagueness in his descriptions, the author occasionally falls inte ' 


direct contradictions: for example, he informs us that the 
slow progress and indolent nature of local scrofulous affections 
constitute their most prominent.characteristics; yet we are after- 
ward told that they are sometimes unusually rapid in their for- 
mation. These statements may be both true, and the apparent 
inconsistency may perhaps be reconciled: but, in order that 
this-should be the case, it would be necessary to begin by estab- 
lishing the constitutional and local symptoms of the disease 
with much more precision than Mr. Russell has manifested. 
We have no hesitation im. asserting that the medical student, 
| who should peruse this chapter with the expectation of learn- 
ing from it what scrofula is, would close it without having 
: gained his object. 
-'The succeeding chapters, on the ‘ prognosis,’ and on the 
‘ proximate cause and nature of scrofula,’ are liable to the 
: same kind of objection with the preceding ; though, perhaps, 
they may be less open to animadversion, from the obscurity 
4 | which unavoidably attaches to the investigation. ‘The author’s 
opinion respecting the sedative nature of scrofula we are not 
if altogether capable of comprehending : he informs us that, in 
yy some cases of sudden death, the heart has been found enlarged, 
ale, and flaccid; and he says that ¢ this state of appearances : 
after death corresponds exceedingly well with the symptoms : 
during life.’ Is it here meant that this condition of the heart : 
is itself the primary cause of the scrofulous ith 0 f 
3 9 _. that 7 
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that the organ is secondarily affected with the local symptoms 
of the disease, and thus produces, as it were, an accidental 
cause of death ? Whatever be the hypothesis that Mr. Russell 
intends to support, we doubt much whether the state of the 
heart can be considered either as throwing any light on the 
nature of the disease, or as corresponding »with the immediate 
symptoms.—The scrofulous constitution, we are informed, is 
denoted by activity and alertness ; and we learn that the pro- 
minent symptom of the latter stages of the actual disease is a 
quick pulse, connected with the hectic fever: but we should 
not imagine that either of these conditions could immediately 
depend on a relaxed state of the muscular fibres of the heart. 


‘ Besides, it is.well known that sudden death is not by any 


means a frequent occurrence in scrofula, but that, on the con- 
trary, life seems to be gradually worn out by the complete ex- 
haustion of all its powers: when sudden death takes place, we 
are led to regard it as something out of the common course of 
the disease ; and we must therefore consider any unusual ap- 
pearance which the heart may present, not as the cause of 
death in this particular case, but as a circumstance totally un- 
connected with scrofula. .We are better pleased with the 
author’s remarks on the occasional causes; and we are the 
more inclined to point them out to the notice of the reader, 
because we are convinced that it is by a steady and well-regu- 
lated attention to these points that the disease is principally to 
be combated. ‘The effects of a moist and changeable climate 
appear to be the grand sources of mischief, which it should be 
our constant endeavour .o counteract. ‘They are greatly aggra- 
vated by impure air, insufhcient nutriment, and in short by all 
those circumstances which tend to impair the general strength 
of the system. | 
In the chapter which treats of the method of cure, although 
it gives but a very imperfect view of the subject, and such as 
we should not have expected from the pen of Mr. Russell, we 
are supplied with some useful observations. ‘The treatment 
of the disease obviously divides itself into two heads, the con- 
stitutional and the local management. ‘The first is the most 
important, because, without an attention to this point, all local 
applications must be in a great measure inefficacious ; and with 
respect to it the author justly observes that we must look for 
benefit rather from a proper regulation of the habits of life, 
than from the administration of any specific medicine. — We 
shall quote the remarks on the subject of diet: 


* Of the various articles of regimen which demand attention in the 
management of scrofulous patients, the article of diet is one of the 
most important, The languor and debility which prevails in scrofula 
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naturally indicates the use of simple nutritious digestible food, taken 
in such quantity as the stomach can bear, without being overloaded. 
Nutritious dict is suppored to include a teasonable allowance of animal 
food. A violent prejudice, it is true, formerly prevailed in favour of 
a contrary system of management. But experience, and more accue. 
rate observation, das now fully confirmed the pernicious effects of that 
over abstemious system, and das deservedly brought it into discredit. 
I have no doubt on the subject myself ; and so fat as it is allowable to 
argue from a single instance, I may refer to a cage, in which the 
question was brought to the test of experiment. The elder children 
in a gentleman’s family were reared agreeably to the precepts of the 
abstemious system, and became scrofulous at an early period of life. 
This distressiog occurrence occasioned great vexation and alarm ; and 
the parents being people of good sense, determined to alter the system 
of management, and to try the effects of a fuller and more nourishing 
dict. ‘The younger children, therefore, were all reared according to 
the opposite system, and, being indulged in a more libera) allowance 
of food, had the good fortune to escape any appearance ot scrofula. i 
It is impossible to conceive a case, in which the circumstances of the | 


patients on whom the experiment was made could he raore exactly 
altke.’ 

To Mr. Russell’s recommendation of a nutritious diet in 
scrofula, we fully subscribe ; and it is a doctrine which is now 

« pretty generally diffused among the more intelligent part of the 

rofession: but we believe that the former mischievous opinion 

is still by no means eradicated from the minds of the inferior 
orders. 

Another point, which we think is deserving of serious atten- 
tion, is the author’s prescription of the warm bath: his 
reasoning“is plausible ; and his authority cannot but have great 
weight in a practical question of this nature. With respect 
to the other remedies, purging is favourably mentioned, the | 
sulphureous waters are deemed useful, and calomel is given in { 
alterative doses. Mr. R. places no confidence in any of the pre- 
tended specifics for scrofula, and particularly joins his expe- 
rience with that of Mr. Thomson of Edinburgh against the 

: muriate of lime.——His remarks on the management of local 
in sscrofulous affections we cannot much applaud ; since we ap- 
prehend that they would afford but little information to a stu- 
‘dent, and must appear very pine N i to the more .ad- 
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“i | ' vanced practitioner. It is a circumstance of surprize to us that 
if : Mr. R. should not have been able to produce something of 
more value from the numerous records of his practice. 


When we arrive nearly at the end of the work, the author 
observes, ‘it may possibly have been expected that I. should 
consider the scrofulous affections of the different organs of the 
body.’ Such certainly was our expectation ; and we think that, 


without descending to these particulars, the work must be re- 
I garded 
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garded aS answering in a very imperfect manner to its title, 
iS apology that such an undertaking would have been very 
extensive, and that it would have required him to give a de- 
scription of the different parts, first in their sound and afterward 
in their morbid state, is totally irrelevant. The subject unques- 
tionably is very extensive, but it is also of great importance ; 
and a well-digested treatise respecting it is much wanted. 
Before we perused this volume, we were disposed to regard 
Mr. Russell as peculiarly well qualified for that task: but we 
confess that our opinion is altered, and that we contemplate 
with no great complacency a kind of promise that he will, in 
some future work, supply the deficiencies of the present. 

In concluding, we must remark concerning Mr. Russell’s 
style, that, although it possesses something of a classical air, 
and may, on a superficial examination, be said to be elegant, 
; ‘yet we cannot on the whole recommend it. Besides being 
marked by Scotticisms and errors in concord, it is frequently 
verbose, and the different members of the sentences are so in- 
j volved that the meaning is completely lost under a cloud of 
; words. <A part, however, of this defect attaches more to the 
ideas than to the mere composition ; for we are persuaded that, 
on some occasions, Mr. Russell has indulged himself in con- 
- structing flowing periods and magnificent phrases, without hav- 
| ing completely made up his mind respecting the meaning of 


thema. | | Bos. 
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Art.13. Tribute to the Memory of William Cowper, Author of 
the. Task, and other Poems, occasioned by the Perusal of his 
Works and Hayley’s Memoirs of his Life. By I. T.S. 8vo, 
pp. 34. Longman and Co. | 
To the virtues and to the muse of the amiable and pathetic 

Cowper, a tribute is here paid in verse of no ordinary merit, though 

occasionally a false quantity occurs. Mr. 1. T.S. seems to catch a 

spark of the genius which he celebrates ; — and which | 

¢ with pow’rs sublime 
Bath’d Sharon’s roses with Pierian dews.’ 


“By the following extract the reader will perceive that the author’s 
blank verse is flowing ; and that, while he enters with modesty on his 
yudertaking, ‘he is not likely to disappoint in the execution : > 
~~ © form’d by nature, as by virtue form’d 

"°° To polish, to fastruct, improve thy age: : 
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To give to ‘poetry a sacred charm 
Unfelt before,—and in one hallow’d theme, 


To blend the Seraph’s with the Poet’s fire! 
Permit a youth from letter’d fame remote, 

And skill scholastic,—simple as sincere ; 

Whose sober footsteps strive not to attain 
Parnassian heights ;—who seeks no laurel there ; 
But, by fair Orwell’s shores, with beauty crown’d, ~ 
And busy commerce, tho’ by bard, as yet 
Unsung their praise pre-eminent, devotes 

To diff’rent labours his assiduous hours 3 

Not prompt to flatter with unmeaning praise, 
Tho’ proud t’ appreciate thy just desert; 
One who unknown, yet lov’d thee, and who still 
Esteems thy memory precious ; —O permit 

The luxury to sympathize with thee, 

Afflicted mourner ina vale of tears ! 

To pay his humble tribute to thy worth, 

And well directed talents ; — since no voice 

Of praise or censure can affect thee now. 

And oh! howe’er for poesy unfit, 

Unskill’d in language courtly or refin’d, 

To soothe the nicer ear of classic taste ; 

Still let me strive with humbler aim to win 

A ffection’s partial eye, unapt to-frown 

On ev’n a muse like mine, that seeks to dress 
Thy laurell’d portrait with wild * flow’rs of verse.” 
And, sure, the meed, that grateful truth bestows, 
On virtue, ev’n in humbler sphere than thine ; 

In silent conflicts, steadily engag’d 

With selfish passions, (no inglafiouk aim, ) 

Aind nobly consecrating all her pow’rs, 

‘To works of pure beneficence and love, 
Transcends th’ applause admiring nations pay 
‘To warriors and to statesmen, oft acquir’d 

By motives less retin’d, when scann’d by Him 
Whose wisdom penetrates the brilliant mask, 

By interest or ambition oft assum’d ; 

Divests vain glory of her dazzling plumes, 

And not the action values, but the heart. 
While wond’ring Senates their high names enroll, 
Her’s in a sweet hemorial speeds fo Heav’n: 
And while their trophies grace th’ historic page, 
Her’s shall endure, tho’ suns and stars decay.’ 


The pious character of Cowper has led the writer to a representa« 
tion of the beauty and excellence of religion: but towards the con- 


clusion of his tribute, he has made too free with quotations from the’ 


Scriptures, the language of which easily falls into the rhythm of blank 


verse. A 1 
more of the pulpit than of Parnassus. 
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Art. 14. The Statue of the Dying Gladiator, a Poem; being the 

Prize-subject at Oxford, but not written for the Prize. By a 

Non-Academic. §vo. 18. Cadell and Davies. | 

Notwithstanding the formal protest entered in the preface, 
against the idea of competition with the successful candidate’s prize 
poem, it is impossible that this Non-Academic could send his 
effusion to press without knowing that a comparison would be in- 
stituted. He will also be charged with some portion of vanity, | 
though he will not allow himself to have a grain, since the circum- e 
stance under which this poem is announced is an indication of that ‘ 
feeling : but the merit of the young writer is some excuse for him. « 
No line in it is equal to Mr. Chinnery’s 


«© And rally all life’s energies to die ;” 


yet the proposed theme is well managed, and the statue of the Dying 
Gladiator is well described : | 


‘ So rich the glow thy magic chisel gives, 
7 Through thee the Dying Gladiator lives, : 
Si ' His form how strongly mark’d ! each swelling vein 

So chastely touch’d, we read his inward pain : 

Here the distended vessels scarce can hold | 

The raging blood—while there, congeal’d and cold, 

Where ruthless Death hath press’d his heavy hand, 
. Life’s frighted current starts at his command. 
.) His sinewy make proclaims his pristine might, 
: And marks him fashion’d for the fiercest fight— id 
Yet see ! he droops beneath the weight of woe, , F 
Shrunk his proud neck, his haughty head bent low ; M 
On his swoll’n arm, he rests his tortur’d frame, 
His life, and dearer still, his dying fame : 
For, as he liv’d but in the public eye ; 
So, but for public sport he seems to di¢.’?— 
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.& ¢ Though in the grasp of death, he strives to please ; 
Though torn by pangs, denies his suff’rings ease ; 
; Studious alone to fall with manly grace*, 
; And hold the wonted firmness of his face}. 
His blood, slow trickling from his wounded side, 
Too proud to weep, flows with reluctant tide. 
Weak, faint, and spent, he seems already gone ; 
We start to help-~and grasp a form of stone !’ 
This poem is dedicated to Lord Grenville. Mo-y. 


Art. 15. Poems, by Mary Russell Mitford. Crown 8vo. 73. ba 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1810. | 

These poems are presented to the public without the effectation of 
exordium or apology ; they are inscribed to the Honourable William 





* * The Gladiator is described as being particularly anxious, after \ 
having been mortally wounded, ut procumbat honesté. : | 
‘+ It is plainly seen that, in his expiring moments, he exhibits a 
solicitude to maintain that firmness of aspect which the Gladiators 
esteemed so honourable in a dying state,’ 
Ray, Serr. 1810, H Herbert, 
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Herbert, in some lines of great simplicity and sweetness; and we 
think that he cannot refuse his ‘ cheering smiles’ to the modest peti- 
tioner. Miss Mitford’s subjects are generally natural, and her verse 
is very harmonious : but she is too fond of mingling politics with her 
poetry ; and we cannot encourage her in some of the inversions which 
she adopts, though they may have lately been sanctioned by writers of 


genius. For instance, in the following verse, 


‘ High o’er the flood the castle steep 
Rear’d its proud head in feudal state, 
Wav’d the broad banner on the Keep, 
Frown’d darkly grim the arched gate,’ 


we had some difficulty in understanding her precise meaning with 
regard to the ‘castle stecp:’ but in the last two lines we could only 
discover by guess that the ‘ broad banner’ waved on the Keep, and 
that the arched gate ‘ frown’d darkly.” This young lady seems to 
possess a fluency of expression, which makes such “ twistings of words 
and meanings”’ the less excusable. | Nos Bar, | 


Art. 16. The-Times. A Poem. 8vo. pp. 70. 28.6d. Ryan* 


1810. 
Independent in situation, and dauntless in spirit, this writer ate 


tempts to sketch the political situation and complexion of the times, 
in lines which, though written in haste, are not destitute of force. 
Rapidly as this. poem has flowed from the pen, we are not to look in &- 
it for the beauties of minute execution. Its character is not elegance ) 
but boldness. It aims at alarming us by a prospect of our danger : 
at inflaming our indignation against the common foe; at awakening 
a generous sentiment in behalt of Ireland; and at producing that 
moral reformation in which wisdom and religion place the safety of 
states. Gloomy is the picture which the poet first presents : 
¢ The world is up in arms, the deep’ning roar a 
On every wind that sweeps thy hollow shore, I 
Comes wide and wild ; against thee, all unfurl’d 
Wave the dark banners of a fallen world.’ 


Yet, though awake to the perils which threaten us from the ambi- 
tion and enormous power of our enemies, this patriotic writer defies 
their arm, while he expresses an ardent wish not to outlive the liberty 


and independence of his country : 
‘ I love my country — for her sake to live, 

4 

E 





My mind and arm, my purse and blood to give, 
Would be my proudest aim; but if the day 
Of evil, mark’d her honours for decay, 
*T would be my hope to die! — 
. Yet not sink tamely ; die, arous’d and arm’d, 
! While the high cause my shatter’d pulses warm’d, 

| Proud with her dying groan to mingle mine, 

And pour my last blood on her holy shrine.’ 


We find him, however, more alarmed at the state of morals (or 


- rather of immorality) among us, than by the enemy’s preparation to 
| | annoy 
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~ annoy our shores; and therefore he calls on the people to work a 


reformation of manners. Placing national strength in national virtue, 
he preaches religion rather than pulitics ¢ 


< If virtue makes us strong, the Gallic slaves 
Shall find in Britain nothing but their graves.’ 


Having a just estimate of the importance of moral tetredies in 
healing national evils, this poet gives a good lesson for the improve- 
ment of the Irish. ‘ Make them, (says he in a note,) capable of a 
British constitution, and let it want no privilege that Britain can 
give ;” and in the poem he expresses himself with more energy : 


‘ Away with taunting thankless boons: unbind - 
By one great act the bondage of the mind.’ 


In conclusion, the consequences of national depravity are res 
traced, for the purpose of leaving a proper impression on the readet’s 
mind :: | 

« Can we be sav’d! Of human hope bereft. 
Misfortune finds a high protection left ; 
One vice abjured, one penitential tear, 
A stronger refuge than the shield or spear. 
But if we slumber still, tho’ empires groan’d 
Beneath our sceptre, tho’ we sat enthron’d, 
Sole and supreme, a more than mortal blow 
Shall strike the pillars of our glory low. 
Rip’ning for Weaven’s revenge, by luxury . 
Debas’d, the vigour of the land shall die. 
On come the Torturers — the power of wary 
O’er her bent neck shall roll his scythed car. 
On come the Torturers — the burning fiend 
Of Pestilence, shall load the midnight wind ! 
Last minister of wrath, Famine, shal] come, 
And seal the shudd’ring millions for the tomb ; 
Rouse the fierce fight for life, the struggling cry; 
The spirit’s lingering, dying agony ; . 
Smite the sad earth, and with unsparing hand, 
Sweep the last trace of being from the land. 


~~ Some of the lines are tame, and some of the rhimes are imperfect 4 


“but the writer’s general view of the times is calculated to make think- 


‘Ing persons look grave , for of a moral reformation little hope can be 
entertained, when luxury flows in a full torrent, when vice is become 
a fashionable boast, and when the s/ang of a mail-coach driver has 
more attractions than the noblest charms of virtue or of verse. 
—" opening of this poem geems.to be an imitation of a passage in 
arm e 
rmion Mo-y ° 
EDUCATION. 
Art. 17. The New Schools being an Attempt to illustrate its Prin- 
c Siles, Detail, and Advantages. By Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. 
The third Edition. 8vo. pp. 111. -2% 6d. Hatchard. ; 
he new system of education, here detailed and recommended, is 
that which was invented by Dr. Bell; and the endeavour of Sir 
T. Bernard to extend the — and adoption of it corresponds 
2 with 
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with those generous and patrioticexertions, for which he has been so 
long and so honourably distinguished. ‘To render its advantages more 
striking, the defects of the old mode are first specified ; which defects 
are * that it employs many instructors and great expense, to produce 
small and inconsiderable effects: and that it teaches every thing, but does 
not allow the pupil to acquire any thing of himself; confining him in 
the perpetual go-cartof tuition and precluding him fromthe habit of using 
and exercising his own faculties.” With this is contrasted Dr. Bell’s 
method ; the grand principle of which is the division of /abour applied to 
intellectual purposes, and the objects of which are ‘ to continue atten- 
tion without weariness ; — to quit nothing, until it is distinctly and per- 
manently fixed in the mind ; — and to make the pupils, the instruments 
of their own instruction.” £ It is the division of labour in his schools, 
that leaves the master the easy task of directing the movements of 
the whole machine, instead of toiling ineffectually at a single part. 
The principle in manufactories, and in schools, is the same.’- Tuition 
by the pupils themselves is the point on which the whole turns; and 
this pamphlet gives. a full and accurate view of the manner in which 
It is conducted. On this plan, kearning is no longer a toil but an 
amusement, and the school-room is converted into a kind of dterary 
play-ground. The principles of the New System, the formation of the 
school, the mode of execution, and the helps and practices, are fully 
explained ; including the tuition of the pupils, the division of the 
tasks, classification, ushers, teachers, assistants, register of pro- 
ficiency, rewards: and punishments, trial by jury, learning, saying, 
and relearning the lesson, writing in sand, syllabic and reiterated 
spelling, syllabic reading, points and stops, writing on slate, arith- 
metical tables, &c. On the important topic of moral and religious in- 
struction, we entirely accord with Sir Thomas ; who, in opposition to 
some ovcr-zealous Christians, recommends selections from the plainest 
parts of scripture to be made for children, in preference to plunging 
them at once into the abstruse parts of the Bible. 

In an appendix, after some illustrative matter, notice is taken of the 
improvements on Dr. Bell’s System, and particularly of those of 
Mr. Lancaster; of whose personal worth and pretensions the Baro- 
net speaks in terms of commendation: but on comparing the merits 
of the two systems, he inclines to give the preference to that of the 
D.D. ‘A war of words,’ it is observed, ‘ has been waged by their 
adherents, like most other wars, without cause on either side: while 
the only question between Mr. Lancaster and Dr. Bell seems to be, 
who has done the other the most service: Dr. Bell, by giving to 
Mr. Lancaster the model on which he has worked; or Mr. Lancaster, 
by attracting the public attention to the subject, and thereby drawing 
Dr. Bell from his retirement at Swanage.’ | 

‘Some of my readers may prefer one, and some the other of the 
two schools. I ehall be most happy if half of the ignorant poor of 

‘this kingdom should have the benefit of one mode, and the other 
-half, of the other.” ‘The knowledge which I have of them I have 
derived from personal attendance. I speak with more confidence of 
“Dr. Bell’s, as I have found it easy to understand it: but as to 
Mr. Lancaster’s, Iam more diffident, having seen the effects, with- 


out being able to trace the principle, I shall, however, venture to 
; | says 
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say, that Mr. Lancaster’s mode is the result of native and extraor- 
dinarly taleat ; calculated to produce rapid and visible progress; and. 
suited to the genius of the present age, when intellectual acquirement 
is to be the result of magic, or a kind of slight of hand: — Dr. Bell’s, 
on the contrary, is, unpopular in its character, and repulsive in its 
commencement. ‘There is, for a time, no appearance of progress ; 
the scholar seems to be receding, under the additional burthen of 
awkward and unpleasant habits. But a very few days will enable any 
intelligent and impartial spectator, to appreciate the value of the 
method, which Dr. Bell has adopted. He will soon perceive hat 
the whole of it is systematic, progressive, and scientific; the produc 


_tion of a philosophic mind, working by experiment.’ 


Perhaps Mr. Lancaster will not think that the Baronet has done 
him justice in comparing the results of his plan to magic, and those - 
of Dr. Bell’s system to philosophic experiment. In the colouring of 
an argument or representation, the partiality of the friend often dis- 


covers itself, Mo-y. 


Art.18. Soirées d’ Automne, &c. i.e. Autumnal Evenings, or Vice 
punished and Virtue rewarded. For the Instruction of Youth 
and the Use of Schools. By Mile. G. Bertholet. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Boards. Dulauand Co. 1810. , 

‘The introductory dialogues, with which this work commences, 
are rather dull and superfluous. and seem to be written merely in 
imitation of Madame de Geulis’s Veillées du Chateau: but Mlle. Bers 
tholet has told the history of Joseph and his brethren in a very ani- 
mated and interesting manner. She appears, however, to think that 
a love-story is indispensable to the effect of a tale ; and she has accord 
ingly heightened the picture of Joseph’s grief at his banishment from 
his father, by describing him as being torn also from the amiable 
Semira at the very moment when Hymen prepared to crown their 
mutual love. — Perhaps, in strict critical severity, we should object - 
to the mention of Hymen’s Pagan namé among these pious Israelites. 
At any rate, this introduction of a fictitious fair one causes impro- 


babilities, while it lessens Joseph’s merit in resisting the blandishments 
of Zora ; so that, instead of appearing as the triumphant servant of 


God, he becomes a mere faithful Corydon to the amiable Semira. — 
A. story which has already been related in history, or in holy writ, 
should not be altered, even if it may be amplified ; and therefore 
we hesitate in commending the writer for having softened the 
character of Potiphar’s wife. Instead of the recorded iatrealy, 
the Zora of the present performance only takes hold of Joseph’s 
garment in order to tell him that he is made free; while he is so 
fearful of temptation that he will not stay to hear her. is coat 
of many colours is also changed into a wedding robe, woven by 
Semira. 

We must have been, “ Jike Niobe, all tears,”? to have sympa- 
thized in the numerous weepings of Joseph and his brethren; and 
we suspect that the writer has tallen into this sentimental error by 
endeavouring ta copy the style of Gesner, instead of trusting to her 
own. Her language, however, is pure and elegant: the incidents 


which bhe imagines are generally probable and pleasing ; and the 
H 3 , whole 
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whole composition seems to be judiciously adapted to its professed 
end, — ‘ the amusement and instruction of youth.’ - ViesBav. 


NOVELS, 


Art. 19. Black Rock House; or, Dear-bought Repentance. 3. Vols, 
1zmo. 158. Boards. Crosby and Co. 1810. ©. 
This novel is pleasing by the simplicity: of its style, by the good 
sense contained in many of the observations, and by the knowlege of 
human nature which is displayed in many of the characters, We 
think, however, that those of Mrs, Faulconbridge and Miss Hawtry 
are rather overcharged ; and the serious parts of the work are much 
the best, because the dialogues which are meant to be witty generally 


fall short of their aim. p° 


Art. 20. Scenes in Feudal Times. A Romance. By R. H. Wilmot, , 
tzmo. 4 Vols. 16s. Boards. Robinson. 1809. 
The first chapter of this work has the following quotation from 
_ ghakspeare as its motto ; | sch 
J *¢ Good Sir, why do you start, and seem to fear ??? | 
If this question had. been exclusively addressed to ourselves, we should 
have answered, ‘* Because we behold four volumes of your romance.” 
However, our fears of fatigue were not verified, and we mention them 
chiefly to dissipate those of our readers, The characters in this per- 
formance are well contrasted, the incidents are numerous, and the 
plot is intricate without being unintelligible: but we occasionally 
remarked a want of energy and dignity, by which the most impressive 
passages are weakened ; and, since some of the most moving events 
depend on Jacqueline’s taciturnity, it was perhaps ill-judged to make 
her acquainted with the crimes of her persecutors, because her eqnsent 
to a marriage, by which she would have been dishonoured as well as 
disgusted, becomes incredible when we recollect that it was in her 
power to avoid it by exposing 
‘© The villanies and wiles of her determined foes,” | 
Vice is punished, and virtue is rewarded, much in the usual way at | 
the end of the book ; and we think that the work will afford no in- 
considerable portion of harmless amusement. pe 


Art.21. The Daughters of Isenberg, a Bavarian Romance, by Alicia 
Tyndal Palmer; author of * Lhe Husband and the Lover.” 
1zmo. 4 Vols. 11. 4s. Boards. Lackington. 1810. 

We were predisposed in favour of this composition, by learning that 
it proceeded from the same pen which produced the romance of * the 
Husband and the Lover,” (see Rev. Vol. Ix. p. 95.) and we recog 
nized the style in many passages. If, however, the present publica- 
tion should be found less interesting than its predecessor, the fault 
lies in the construction of the story, by which the attention is sa, 
equally divided among the three daughters of the house of Isen- 
berg, that the reader cannot be so anxious about any of them as he 


might be, 





“© Were the other dear charmers away.” : 
The characters of these fair sisters are pourtrayed with much dis 


crimination ; and the incident is po ba and humorous whe 
‘renchman to be equally at- 
tached 


shews the grave Spaniard and the gay 
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tached through se/f-love to the ladies who praise them. The au- 
thor’s talents are more advantageously displayed in the sublime and 
the pathetic, than in comic description and dialogue. Her person- 
ages all speak the same language, if we except ‘ the Lady Margue- 
rite,’ and *er dialect is such as no human being ever could speak... 

We suspect that Miss Palmer is guilty of a du//, when she says that 
€ the youths stood suspended 3’ and we fear that some impatient readers 
will be angry at the length of her preface, They will judge for 
themselves, in defiance of all preambles ; and they are not disposed to 
judge more good humouredly from being already wearied by a prolix 
introduction. 

Miss P. has an invincible passion for describing rural fétes and 
masqued balls, and she introduces us to one of these entertainments 
in every volume. However, we feel no ill will towards her for forcing 
our attendance on the descriptions of such amusements, which we so 
seldom enjoy in reality ; and we recommend her romance as display - 
ing considerable knowlege of history and powers of reflection, and as 
being very superior in style and in merit to many works of the same 


BY class. | MrsB ax. 


Art. 22. The Family of Santraile ; or, the Heir of Montault. A 
' Romance, by Harriet Jones. 12mo. 4 Vols. 11. 4s. Boards. 


Cawthorn. 18cg9. 

Whatever Mrs. or Miss Jones may be qualified to teach in the 
school to which she states that slhie is attached, it certainly is not the 
art of composition, since she understands not the common accuracies 
of language, nor the rules of grammar. The title-page bids us 


“¢ Prepate to hear of murder and of blood Pe 


and we were so little pleased with ‘ the Family of Santraile,’ that we 
were ready to say, * the sooner they ate all murdered, the better ;’’ 
yet they linger on through four thick volumes, notwithstanding the 
imprudence with which they court their fate. For instance, the 
Lady Romania invites herself to pay a visit of some months to the 
miscreant who had murdered her father, and who had already at- 
tempted her life; while her mother runs great risks in order to per- 
sonate her own ghost, lest Romania should be frightened by her 
appearance in her living character : — in short, this writer sets all pos- 
sibility at defiance, as much in the story which she has penned, as in 
the expectation which she seems to indulge that it will obtain an ex- 

r tensive circulation. po 
{ e 
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POLITICS. 


Art. 23. Brief Observations on the Address to His Majzsty, proposed 
by Earl Grey in the House of Lords, 13th June 1810, By 
William Roscoe, Esq. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. . 
No political question, at the present day, is of more importance 

than that which respects our precise situation relative to war and 

peace. Are we prosecuting war with the hope and prospect of.ob- 
taining a desirable peace ? or is our situation of so singular and des- 
perate a character, that our only alternative is that of falling nobly or 
ignobly, with arms in our hands cr in the lap of a treacherous peace ? 
It is the opinion of many, and those who are respectable men, ‘that 
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Europe is now in such a state, that we have no course left to us but to 
fight on ; for that, as soon as the sword should be returned to its scabe. 
- bard, our power, consequence, and independence would be at an end; 
and the fate of Carthage, with which our enemy threatens us, would. 
be that of Great Britain. Mr. Roscoe endeavours to place things in 
a more comfortable light, by controverting the positions and argue 
ments of the advocates of a perpetual war with France. He.ventureg 
to think, in opposition to Lord Grey, that neither “the power of 
france, now unhappily established over the greatest part of Europe, nor. 
the spirit and character of her government,”’ presents any insurmount- 
able obstacles to a peace. It is his object to shew that the alarming 
period in which our destiny is scaled is not yet arrived; and he warns 
us against Incautiously driving matters to sucha crisis. A position the 
reverse of the fashionable doctrine is maintained, viz. * that we are 
strong for peace, but weak for war ;? and in reply to those who fear 
that a period of tranquillity would give the enemy an opportunity of 


repairing his losses on the ocean, Mr. R. contends that, * by con- 
, tlnuing the present war, we afford to France the only chance she has — 


of becoming formidable to this country as a maritime power.’ 

Adverting to the overtures for peace made in 1806, this ingenious 
writer laments the opportunities which we then lost, and the farther 
subjugation of Europe which protracted warfare has occasioned. Yet 
even though matters are far worse than they were then, he is confi- 
dent that, without coutinental alliances, Great Britain is able by her 
own power and resources to preserve her independence ; and that, 
if we are-in any degree vigilant, the enemy can at no time assail us 
unawares, 

Mr. Roscoe does not, in our opinion, appreciate to its full extent 
the magnitude of the evil arising from almost the entire coast of 
Europe being in the hands of the enemy ; and the probability that, 
owing to this circumstance, our commerce would be as much inter- 
rupted in peace as in war: but he adverts to the unavoidable result of 
protracted warfare, and, like a good man, ardently wishes that the 
experiment of peace may be fairly tried. We transcribe the conclu- 
sion of his pamphlet, since it contains the substance of his argument : 

‘The calamities of the physical world are temporary. Earth- 
quakes, plagues and tempests, have their season; but a protracted 
warfare is a perpetual earthquake, a perpetual pestilence, a perpetual 

storm ; and to propose to any people the adoption of such a system, 

is to propose that they should resolve, not only to live in sorrow, in 
wretchedness and in peril themselves, but to entail the same calami- 
ties on their descendants. : 

‘The apprehensions so generally entertained in this country of 
the consequences of a peace with France, are rather the spectres of 
an inflamed imagination, than the legitimate offspring of reason and 
of truth. This will be the more apparent to any man, the more he 


will endeavour to analyze and define the vague, indistinct, and , 
general positions of those, who contend for a continuance, under some 


mode or other, of the present war. Very evident, substantial, and 
smmediate, are, on the contrary\the evils that must result from its 
further prosecution. However desirable it may be to this country to 
humble the power and pride of France, experience has shown that it 
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is not by hostility that this is likely to be effected. War, it’ ap- 
pears, is the element in which she lives, the nutriment on which she 
feeds ; and whilst war continues, she will continue to invigorate 
and strengthen herself at the expence of surrounding states. If, ia 
compliance with the plan proposed by Lord Grey, the war be con- 
ducted on our part with economy arid caution, and be principally 
confined to a defensive system,’ we shall on!y depres the spirit of the 
country, and prolong the anxiety and distre-ses of the people, by an ineffi- 
cient, a protracted, and in the end, a ruinous warfare If, on the other 
hand, we resort to measures of annoyance and attack ; 1f we fit out 
expensive armaments, engage in hazardous expeditions, and subsidize 
with immense sums every country that can be induced to oppose our 
enemy, we must expect a repetition of the same misfortunes that we have 
heretofore experienced. A long course of disastrous events has shown 
THAT IT 13 NOT 1N THE POWER OF THIS COUNFRY TO CONTROUL 
THE AFFAIRS, AND PRESCRIBE THE DESTINY OF EUROPE ; and that 
IT 1S ONLY TO A CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES AND A SEASON OF 
REPOSE, THAT WE ARE NOW TO LOOK FOR EFFECTUAL RELIEF.’ 
Not a doubt can be entertained that, if we could obtain‘a real sea- 
son of repose, and England and France could arrange the political 
world with a mutual and honest wish to promote the advantages 
which respectively belong to each country, George III. and the 
Emperor of the French might secure the tranquillity of the globe: 
but it is too evident that the present war 1s prosecuted with an ani- 
mosity which is not likely soon to subside; that we are mutually 


elated by our victories; and that we, on this side of the water, ‘can-: 


not brook the idea of renouncing all connection with the continent, and 
subscribing to Bonaparte’s dominion over almost the whole of Europe. 
Art. 24. An Exposition of the Conduct of France towards America; i\- 

Justrated by Cases decided in the Council of Prizes in Parts. By 

Lewis Goldsmith, Notary Public, Author of the * Crimes of 

Cabinets,”? and Translator of Monsieur d’Hauterive’s State ‘of 

France at the end of 1801. 8vo. pp. 133. Richardson. 

Mr. Goldsmith having returned lately to this country, after a 
residence of several years at Paris, was induced to publish an account 
of the conduct of the French government to America, in conse. 
quence, he says, of that conduct being generally misunderstood in 


England. His work contains a copy of the Berlin and Milan des 


crees, as well as of our Orders in Council, accompanied by reflections 
on the comparative policy of England and France; in all of which he 
has the complaisance to assure us that our ministers acted perfectly 
right. More than half of the pamphlet is composed of statements of 
the cases of American ships condemned in France. After having 
commented on some aggravated cases, Mr. Goldsmith apologizes for 
his warmth, and acknowleges (p. 44.) that * he has indulged in some 
degree that indignation, which every honest mind must feet on. con- 


templating, with sufficient knowlege of the facts, the egregious usurpa- 


tions and insolence of the ruler of the destinies of France.’ In‘another 
part, (page 123.) he is so condescending as to say, * were Napoleon 
conscious that he is bound by the ordinary rules of justice between 
man and man, and between nation and nation, { msigit altsmpt to rea- 
son with him on the enormity of his conduct.’ 9 
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If we make inquiry, however, in regard to the career of this new 
advocate who professes such ardent zeal for the cause of England, we 
shall find that he was formerly enlisted under very different banners. 
He was tbe author of the ‘¢ Crimes of Cabinets,”? a work published. 
at the end of the last war, and replete(see Review,Vol. xxxvil. p.105.) 
with censure on our government and commendation of that of France. 
It is somewhat remarkable that, in that as well as his present very 
contradictory publication, he has stated that ‘ he asserts nothing but 
the truth, and that he has the best authority for his representations.’ 
After the Crimes of Cabinets, came forth his translation of Hauterive 
on the state of France in 18013; (see Rev. Vol. xxxvii. p.184.) 
than which he could not have selected, from the whole compass. of 
foreign literature, a book more hostile to English interests. The 
next capacity in which he appears is that of editor of the Argus, at 
Paris, a news-paper too notorious to'stand in need of any, comment 
or expJanation on our part. From this situation, however, he says, 
he was soon removed for want of sufficient subserviency to the views 
of the French governors: yet, notwithstanding the disgust which 
he professes to have conceived for them, he chose to remain seven 
years longer at Paris. Now, with a recollection of all these circums 
stances, we must really be excused from subscribing implicitly to Mr, 
Goldsmith’s new creed. We know full well that the French ruler 
is a turbulent and formidable neighbour, but we cannot see, with 
equal clearness, that we are likely to oppose him with more advantage 
by the assistance of Mr. Goldsmith. However, the present work-is 
too uninteresting to be the subject of longer comment ; and wé shall ) 
defer our farther remarks till our next Number, in which we propose sf 
to take notice of an additional publication by this author, on éhe 


Secret History of the Catinet of Bonaparte. Lo 
AFFAIRS OF INDIA. 


Art 25. A Statement of Facts delivered to the Right Honourable Lord 
Minto, Governor General of India, &c. &c. on his late arrival at | 
Madras. By William Petrie, Esq , Senior Member of the Council 
at Madras. With an Appendix of official Minutes. 8vo. pp. 100. 
3s. 6d. Stockdale, jun. 1810. , | 
This publication is intitled to a greater share of attention than most 
mphlets, for two reasons, viz. the rank and situation of the writer, 

and the alarming nature of the subject; a subject, in regard to. 

which we fear that it is not yet permitted to us to dismiss our anxiety. 

Mr. Petrie has been forty years in the Company’s service ; and, after 

having long been a leading member in the council at Madras, he filled 

the office of governor of that presidency during the interval between. 
the departure of Lord William Bentinck and the arrival of Sir, 

George Barlow. ‘The latter had scarcely assumed the reins of 

government, when a considerable difference of opinion took place 

between him and Mr. Petrie, who was disposed to adopt a less 
rigid course of policy than Sir George, and to make a free use of. 

’ the permission which the. Company holds out to the members of 

council, of recording in the official minutes, whenever they chuse, , 


a dissent from the measures of their colleagues. The first point of ,. 
, difference . 
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difference between them regarded a Mr. Sherson, employed in the 
rain department, whose accounts became subject to great suspicion 5 
‘and Sir George Barlow having suspended :hat gentleman, first from 
employment and afterward from the service, was offended that 
Mr. Petrie should refuse to withdraw his countenance from: him, 
‘The next source of dissention sprang from that mass of corruption, 
the debts of the late Nabob of Arcot’; in regard to which SirGeo 
Barlow deemed it proper to extend the support of government to 
Jaw-proceedings of the commissioners, but without effect, the verdicts 
of three successive juries being adverse. It is important to remark 
that Mr. Petrie’s sentiments are in concurrence with those of the 
juries: — but the grand point of difference between Sir George 
Barlow and Mr. Petrie regarded the rising discontents of the army. 
The former maintained that nine-tenths of the army were tranquil and 
satisfied, and that it was indispensable to proceed with rigour against 
the factious few who had dared to raise their voice against govern- 
ment ; while the latter argued that the dissatisfaction was general, 
and that conciliatory. measures alone could be successful in appeasing it. 
These discussions tock place in the beginning of May 1809. Sir 
George Barlow’s opinion prevailed in the council, and measures of 
severity were adopted. 

The reports of the commanding officers in different districts soon 
gnade it appear that Sir George had been too sanguine in reckoning 
on the satisfied state of the majority of the army ; but, when he was 
urged to make some concessions, he remained implacable, and ase 
serted that it would be the greatest of evils to repeal an order once 
passed. Mr. Petrie, on the other hand, argued that it would be less 
dangerous to repeal every order issued during the last twelvemonths, 
than to hazard a struggle of Briton against Briton, and to callin 
the aid of Scpoys in this unnatural warfare! Mr. P. does not seek 
to vindicate the conduct of General Macdowall, nor 'to éstimate the 
proceedings of that portion of the army which permitted itself to be 
¢xcited to mutiny: brt he pays a warm tribute to their valour, 
discipline, and patience, under the hardships of war; and he main- 
tains that, to such men, a partial concession from government would 
not have been degradation. ‘Towards the ead of July, complaints 
poured in from the army in various quarters: on which Sir George 
Barlow proposed that a paper should be tendered to all the com- 
pany’s officers for signature, declaratory of their determination to 
obey the orders of government, and accompanied by a resolution that 
those who should refuse to sign the paper should be removed tu a 
distance from their corps. He also proposed that the native officers 
of the Sepoys should be called together, and told that their first duty 
was to obey the orders of government. Both these measurés were 
disapproved by Mr. Petrie. The declaration, he alleged, contained 
an fact nothing more than the articles of war imposed on every officer, 
while the manner of tending it would seem to them to imply a distrust 

‘of their honour :—above all, it was important to avoid any appeal to the 
Sepoy, orto teach him in any degree the lesson that on his arm depended 
the security of our eastern empire. The council of Madras, however, 


judged otherwise ; the declaration was issued; and the eH 
officers 
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officers who hesitated to enforce it, and dissuaded the council from 
the. attempt, were charged to carry it into effect without delay. 
Many of the officers, as had been foreseen, refused to subscribe what 
they considered as an affront to their loyalty ; and an alienation was 
thus created between the government and a number of individuals, 
who had otherwise not the most distant mtention of ranking them- 
selves among its opponents. The -ycung men of the Madras Institu- 
tion were ordered in displeasure to their corps, because they would 
not publicly testify their loyalty by attending a ball gived by Lady 
Barlow; and a battalion of Sepoys was sent across the peninsula to 
Goa, on account of their officers having refused to dine with the 
governor. All this, surely, was undignified and injudicious ; and the 
consequences produced by these arbitrary and intemperate acts might 
have been dangerous to our dominion in the peninsula, had not the 
opportune arrival of Lord Minto from Bengal afforded to the 
officers an occasion of submitting. without the humiliation of yielding 
to Sir George Barlow. . , 

Mr. Petrie has said quite enough to shew that the cold and repulsive 
manners of Sir George Barlow are ill calculated to excite a will ng 
obedience from his infe iors ; and that he is one of those men who, 
with the word vigour perpetually in their mouths are unable to 
distinguish between energy.and rashness, and are apt to rush ito 
the most improvident measures Whether Mr. P. has been equally 
successful in clearing himself from censure, on his own conduct, is 
more questionable, After having so recently filled the station of 
governor, he appears to have had some difficulty in reconciling hiss: If 
to the second rank, and to have thought and acted with a degree 
of freedom which must have conduced in some measure to the aggra~ 
vations of the public ferment. Without acquiescing in the charges 
made against him by Sir George, {and which have led to his dismissal 
from office,) we must remark that, however misguided the governor 
was, the opposition of the second in council should not have been 
avowed, nor repeated ; thit it should have been confiied to private 
admonition ; and that, if this was disregarded, the alternative of 
recording a dissentient opinion should have been very rarely adopted, 
In our judgment, Mr Petrie would have done better to have declared, 
once for all, that he disapproved and lamented the course pursued 
by Sir George Barlow: but that a sense of ithe importance of 
unanimity should prevent him from disclosing that disagreement 
to the public. : | 

The style of this narrative is of that plain kind which a man, 
who is filled with the importance of his matter, is apt toadopt. The 
manuscript appears to have been sent home for publication in the 
event.of Mr. Petrie’s dismissal being confirmed by the Court of 
Directors: but the person, to whose care it seems to have been coni= 
mitted, has allowed an injudicious preface to be inserted, and has 
paid little attention to the correction of typographical errors. Lo. 
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Art. 76. Lettre au Comte Moira, &c. A Letter to the Earl of 


Moira, respecting the Spaniards and Cadiz, by Baron Von a 
lajer 
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Major Gencral in the Service of- his Catholic Majesty Ferdi- 
nand VII , a Hungarian Magnate, and Chamberlain of the Em. 
peror of Austria. 4to. ppr72. 103. 6d. Printed at London, 
18fo. | | 
We have here one of the most singular productions that has for some 
time fallen into our hands. ‘The Baron Von Geramb begins by tell- 
ing Lord Moira, with the familiarity of an old acquaintance, that 
he formerly addressed him from the Banks of the Nile, the Neva, 
and the Danube, as he now does from the banks of the Thames, 
‘Here,’ he adds, ¢ I take a pride in calling myself your friend, among 
men who take a pride in calling themselves your countrymen — It is 
to you, my Lord, who comprehend heroism, because you are inclined 
by nature to whatever is great, noble, and gen-rous, that 1 wish to speak 
of great exploits, and of that sublime spirit which, in the present 
crisis, has marked the Spanish nation, and promises it eventual suc- 
cess. You, who are capable of the greatest things, and who by per- 
forming them have attained so distinguished a rank among your 
countrymen, will form a judgment, by your own feelings, of the 
opinion which | have expressed.” After this high compliment to 
the Earl, the Baron proceeds to give us some information respecting 
himself ; the substance of which, as far as it is possible to extract any 
meaning out of his pompous phraseology, seems to be that, when the 
late peace between France and Austria took away all prospect of re- 
sistance on the side of Germany, he proceeded by way of Sicily to 
Cadiz, to contribute his efforts in the cause of the Spaniards, or, to 
use his own words, ‘ to die or to triumph along with them.’? How 
it has happened that he has so soon exchanged his residence at Cadiz 
for one on the banks of the Thames, we are not apprized: but to 
judge from his magnificent effusions on first approaching the Spanish 
, shore, we should have pronounced it impossible for him to tear hime 
self away from so admired a spot. ‘The Baron is one of those senti- 
mental writers who seldom condescend to enter into plain matters of 
fact, but who are perpetually enveloping themselves in the ‘ sublime 
conceptions of the imagination, or the profound emotions of the 
heart.’ Instead of informing us, deliberately and clearly, of the 
condition of Cadiz, its means of defence, and of the share (if any) 
which he took in it, the whole letter is filled with exclamations of 
wonder at the constancy of the Spaniards, and of horror at the ex- 
cesses of the enemy. All this would be praiseworthy, if kept within 
the bounds of truth and moderation: but the Baron is too fervent 
an orator to attend to cool considerations. ‘I found,’ he says, 
¢ among the Spaniards at Cadiz, no cries against the enemy, no abuse, 
no imprecations ; when they met, they saluted each other with a few 
energetic words of terrible effect, It was like the solemn language of 
hermits, who repair to the pit which is to be their grave, and after 
having removed daily a small portion of earth, say to each other when 
they meet, “ Brother, think of death!’ ’ 
The Baron was invited, soon after his arrival, to assist at a funeral 
service, to be performed in honour of a Spanish offizer who was 
killed at Seville ;—-aud we extract his account of the scene that fol- 


lowed: 
5 ‘ The 
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¢ The prayers were over, the last funeral songs were expiring 

in echo along the vaults, the flambeaux were extinguished, and a 
solitary lamp remained burning. I was ov my knees, praying fer- 
vently, when an apparition struck my astonished eyes: a woman of 
middle stature, but of a heavenly figure, clothed in full mourning, 
stood before me. I contemplated hér with su:*rize—with enchant- 
ment.—f saw nothing but melancholy in her looks. She made_a 
motion to go out,—and I followed her. My grief and my devotion 
had interested Donna Maria; and the sympathy of these two feelings 
began our acquaintance, which proved an innocent and a serious one. 
« Are you not,” said she to me, ‘* a Spaniard in your heart, and 
desirous that we should triumph? I solicit the honour of dressing 
the first wound which you may receive in our service. Our situation, 
our dangers, banish alletiquette. ‘There should exist no longer among 
ws any distinction of age, sex, or rank: but the union of sentiments, 
of interests, and of efforts, ought to form one mass of us all.”” Such 
are the feelings which J have found predominant in the hearts of the 
Spanish ladies ; they are like Spartans, like Carthaginians ; they have 
renounced all attention to ornamental dress.’ | 

These specimens may afford some idea of the high-flown style of 
this * Hungarian Magnate.” The rest of his work consists, like the 
passages extracted, of magnificent eulogies on the Spanish nation ; 
and, with the exception of some tolerable observations on the errors © 
of the Juntas, the whole is in an equally fantastic strain. One part, 
indeed, much exceeds in extravagance the idea which our readers wilt 
form from what we have said; we mean the story of an apparition 
arising to the view of the astonished Baron on the beach at Cadiz, and 
conducting him toa vault in the city. We spare our readers the ree 
cital of this gloomy affair, on account both of its extreme absurdity, 
and of its having already appeared im several of our newspapers. Lo. § 


Art. 27. The Adventures of Robert Drury, during Fifteen Years’ Cape 
tivity on the Island of Madagascar ; containing a Description 
of that Island; an Account of its Produce, aiasharaaen and 
Commerce ; with an Account of the Manners and Customs, Wars, 
Religion, and civil Policy of the Inhabitants. Written by him- 
self, and now carefully revised and corrected from the original 
Copy. London, printed and sold by W. Meadows in Cornhill; 
~ T. Astley in St. Paul’s Church Yard; and B. Milles, Hounds- 
ditch. 1743. Reprinted for Stodart aud Craggs, Hull. 1807. 

8vo. pp. 459. Price &s. 

The Adventures of Robert Drury were published a few years 
before the Monthly Review commenced, and the edition wkich we 
now notice is the only one which has since appeared. The work, 
we believe, has never been subjected to the examination of the criti¢: 
but time has matured and confirmed the public judgment concern- 
ing it, and there is neither occasion nor excuse for exercising critt- 
cism on the original publication, beyond a general and brief remark 
on its merits. : 

The genuineness of Drury’s Adventures does not admit of ques- q 
tion. Those of his readers who know any thing of Madagascar and : 
its inhabitants must here recognise his acquaintance with them ; — 

| they 
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they will continu!ly feel conviction that no person, capable of invent- 
ing so natural and just a picture, would misuse his judgement and 
talents in fabricating an idle imposition. The simplicity of the 
language is unmixed with any mari: of affectation, and we nowhere 
discover the smallest appearance of invention. The most valuable 
quality in Drury is the intimai< »cquaintance to which he brings his 
reader, with the character and manners of the Madagascar people; 
and this object is effected by. strait forward narrative, undisturbed by 
any attempt at formal description. Another great merit in these 
adventures, and which more interests the reader than he its at first 
aware, is the frequency of natural touches of character, which are 
introduced, but without dwelling gn them, and which are never ob- 
truded on his notice. 

In the new edition, the Publisher has done justice in the articles of 
paper, size, type, and ink: but in other circumstances, not less mae 
terial, we have cause for complaint. To the original publication 
was affixed a map of Madagascar; to which the reader was glad to 
refer occasionally, that he might the better comprehend both the 
travels and the story: but the new edition 1s not so accompanied ; 
and we understand the reason for the omission to have been that the 
map to the original was very defective, and that it was difficult to 

rocure one that was good. In this case, an indifferent map would 
be much better than none: but a very good map for the purpose 
might easily have been made, by taking the outline of the coast 
from the modern charts, and marking the divisions of the country 
according to Drury’s map: which, for the state of the interior in 
his time, must be indisputably better authority than any other. 
Another omission, equally ill judged, is the curtailment of the pree 
face of the original. We likewise disapprove the alteration of 
Drury’s orthography in the Madagascar word for a chief, which ac- 
cording to him is Deaan, and is a title by which the chiefs are dis- 
tinguished; while in the modern edition it 1s changed to Deaa, for 
what reason is not explained. 

Notwithstanding these defects, we consider the public as under 
obligations to the editor for rescuing a good book from the danger 


of falling into oblivion. Capt. B...:y. 


Art. 28. Compendtum of the Laws and Constitution of England. By 
William Enfield, M. A. Author of the new pronouncing Dice 
tionary of the English Language, &c. assisted by eminent profes- 
sional Gentlemen, 12mo. pp. 374. 6s. Tegg. 18¢9. 

We should have preferred this litile work if its title-page had 
professed less : but it is a clear and useful abridgement of Black- 
stone’s commentaries ; and it is well calculated to diffuse among the 
lower orders of society that knowlege of their legal rights and duties, 
which is the best security against the attacks of arbitrary power, and 
the only preservative from popular delusion.—We hope that it will 


be widely circulated. Den. 


Art. 29. Classical Descriptions of Love, from the most celebrated 
Epic Poets: Homer, Ariosto, Tasso, Milton, Virgil, and Ca- 
moens. By M.P. Grandmaison. Translated from the French. 


Crown 8vo. pp. 224. 6s. 6d. Boards. Blacklock. ag 
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. Our readers may remember the original, or rather we should sa 
the compiled poem of M. Grandmaison, (see Appendix to our sath 
volume, p. 499.) from which a translation is here most unneces- 
sarily obtruded on the public. The French author, in a style 
highly polished and exquisitely versified, displayed in his own lan- 
guage the most beautiful portions of the noblest poems: the anony- 
mous English translator has copied M. Grandmaison’s copies into 
bald and inflated prose, and has virtually announced himself_as a com- 
petitor of the translations executed by Pope, Dryden, Mickle, War- 
ton, Fairfax, and Hoole, and of the original compositions of Milton 
himself.- It would have appeared impossible that the same language, 
which can boast that poet’s description of the father of mankind in 
Paradise, should be insulted by the ensuing imitation of it : 

, ¢ In their form, however, some inequality distinguished the beauty 

of the two sexes: the one, majestic, displayed power and courage $ 

the cther, more attractive graces; the former lived in this charming 
spot, for God alone; the latter lived, for both God and her hus- 
band : the eye of the man sparkled gladly, and with conscious supe- 
riority ; his long and black eye-brows, and his noble and august fore- 
head, displayed the dignity of his rank; his hair, surrounding the 
top of his forehead, shaded it with various tresses; black as the hya- 

cinth, they carelessly flow upon his beautiful neck ; supported by his 4 

limbs, he raises erect his nervous frame; his arms and hands, the BY 

faithful servants of his body, hang freely in the air by his side, somes 

times folded and sometimes stretched out; the feet under his limbs. 

lightly bound forward, and, ready to obey the wish of the soul, per- 

form their various duties.’ 

The title of this work seems designed to excite the curiosity and 

the passions of youth by vivid pictures of luxurious scenes: but we 

must do the translator the justice to say that his doubly-diluted 

draughts are not intoxicating. Den. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We took notice, in our last month’s Correspondence, of a letter 
from the Reverend Mr. Nares, and were inadvertently betrayed into 
a little mistake as to personal identity in speaking of the writer. In 
the course of our remarks, we called him Mr. Archdeacon Nares. 
We find, however, that it was not that gentleman, but his relation 
the Reverend Edu:ard Nares, Rector of Biddenden, Kent, from ~* § 
whom we received that letter, and to whom the matter in question 
_ bore reference. We deem it right to apprize our readers of this 
circumstance, lest any future confusion should arise from the fore 
mer misnomer, 
Timothy Tangible’s communication is in no degree connected with 
our office and judicature. 











We repeat our wish to hear again from Z, Z.-Z. 





cP The Arrennrx to the last volume of the M. R. is published 


with this number. | 
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